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RINALDO. 



San DoMiNico was, only a few years since, 
still a peaceful and poetic place, keeping close 
its memories of Dante and Fra Angelico, and 
of Boccaccio and of his ladies, and lying still 
and shady under the maternal knees of the 
Fiesolanian mountains. Its one-arched bridge, 
which long ago used to bristle with the lance- 
heads of the riders of hawkhood and the reit- 
ers of Barbarossa, still spans the stony bed of 
the dried-up waters; and the deep shade of 
those cypresses and cedars, which not so long 
ago sheltered the leonine head of Savage 
Landor, still falls across the sward of his 
lawns '* ' twixt Afric and Mensola." But that 
is all that remains of the old pristine loveliness 
of the place ; the axe of the peasant, the pick- 
e of the builder, the greed of the money- 
ubber, the frightful follies of the jerry- 
ilder have defaced and devastated it, and 
le jangling bells of electric wires break in on 
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Its Stillness as the tramway trains scurry on 
their noisy way up and d6wn those historic 
slopes. Haste, cheapness, and vulgarity — 
the three devils which possess the body and 
soul of the present age — have come even up 
here under the shadows of the wide woods of 
Doccia and the topaz and amethyst hues of 
the Apennine spurs ; and the green world in 
which the lovers and the ladies of the Decame- 
rone loitered, and laughed, and made the air 
musical with canzone and lute, is no more to 
be found save in a few leafy nooks hidden 
.away behind gray walls, as if ashamed of their 
, own beauty(^in a time which only adores dust 
and dirt, hurry and cunning, sham and stuc- 
co, quick profits and ill-gotten gains. 

In one of such nooks as these, which still 
hold their place, silvery with olive and dark 
with cypress and ilex, there is a small square 
stone house, very old, very poor, which leans 
up against the back wall of a villa, and has 
above it a hill-side of yellow sandstone, and 
around it fields intersected by fruit-trees and 
maples. The road is far away, and from it 
nothing is seen of the hurrying tramway 
trains or the crawling carts which go up 
through San Dominico to Fiesole itself. The 
fields belong to the villa ; and the cottage is 
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all alone, with a little plot of ground of its 
own, and no relationship to its statelier neigh- 
bor on the hill. 

Its owner is a lawyer in the city, and its oc- 
cupants ai^, or were, a mother and grandson, 
with a small female child ; poor people, ex- 
ceedingly poor people, who gathered together 
with difficulty the one hundred francs a year 
which the landlord exacted for their dwelling; 
fifty francs twice a year, paid six months be- 
fore it was due, after the Florentine custom 
and obligation, is a heavy toll on the liveli- 
hood of those who labor hardly for every 
scrap which they put in their mouths and 
every rag with which they cover their bones. 
The old woman, Nonna Tessa, as she was 
called by everyone, had once been a well-to- 
do peasant on that same hill-side, but her son 
had been but a boy of twelve when his father 
had been killed by a steam-engine running 
on the then newly-made railway at the foot 
of the hills, and his grandfather had died a 
little later of bronchitis and fever one hard 
winter time. The land they lived on had 
3t changed hands when this last death took 
ace ; the new owner had not been disposed 
.J leave a good farm to a lonely woman and 
I mere boy ; they had received notice to quit 
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and had come then to this little cottage to 
yxnake a living as best they might. Those 
who have been peasants on the same soil all 
their lives consider it to be a great downfall 
and humiliation when they are forced to be- 
come mere day-laborers or hand-to-mouth 
gainers of their daily bread. Tessa, who 
"^ was a brave and industrious woman, tried 
(to make ends meet by washing linen, plait- 
ing, spinning, and chicken keeping, and the 
lad, Rinaljio, worked on the little plot of 
ground, and did odd jobs on the farms near, 
and at the stables where the diligence horses 
were changed, and went into the city on er- 
rands for anybody who would so employ him, 
and wj.s_always_. cheerful, good-natured, ac- 
tive, and gay. It was exceedingly difficult, 
however, to make enough to live upon, al- 
though their wants were few and their patience 
extreme. The years went on, and 'Natdo 
grew a man and Tessa an old woman ; and, 
as they had not enough for themselves, he 
was foolish enough to take a third mouth to 
feed. He married, and brought a girl as 
poor as themselves to the little stone cabii 
above the olive-trees. She was the daughte 
of a blind cobbler, and carried with her n 
"^ dower' whatever except her shining brown 
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eyes and her broad happy smile. She died 
in childbed two years later and left a little 
boy behind her, who in his. turn was called 
Rinaldo, 'Naldo, or 'Naldino, in the mouths 
of the country people. 

The elder Rinaldo at thirty years old 
looked fifty, for he worked so hard and ate 
so little ; he was always on his legs and out 
in all weathers ; and the soles of his bare 
feet were hard as horn, and the skin of his 
face and throat was burned brown, and lined 
liked a crumpled autumn leaf. But he kept 
his gay and pleasant humor to the last, and 
was quite content with his lowly lot : he could 
run into the city as fast as a hare scuds be- 
fore the hounds, and could labor at odd jobs 
all the day through on nothing but a bare 
crust and a pipeful of tobacco. 

His mother, though she said little about it, 
never ceased to regret her old life on her 
/ goodly farm. To be only a hind for daily 
hire seemed to her a sorry fate for her beloved 
son. She could see, across the valley on the 
opposite hill-side, the long gray buildings 
with their red-tiled roofs, where she had 
passed all her early womanhood ; and her i 
heart was full of longing for them, though! 
twenty years had gone by since she had, 
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come down for the last time through the fa^ 
miliar fields, her boy carrying their crockery 
and hardware upon his back, and she some 
hens and a cock under her right arm, and a 
big bundle of linen under the left one. 

There the place which she had left lay, un- 
changed on the sunny mountain side, its blue 
smoke curling upward, its gable ends dotted 
with pigeon - holes, and brushed by flying 
doves ; its pear and peach trees and wal- 
nuts standing up thickly all around it, and 
yet never more would she sleep under its 
roof-tree and reign as mistress in its vast 
old kitchens. Another family was there ; a 
noisy, numerous, ever - multiplying family: 
graybeards and beldames, sons and grand- 
sons, women of all ages, children of both 
sexes. They were good enough people : 
honest, steady, laborious ; she never said an 
ill word of them, but the pain of her exile 
was as great to her as though she had been 
driven out from there only a day before, and 
the iron of banishment in her soul never 
ceased to harry and wound her. If, instead 
of marrying that poor, useless, penniless crea- 
ture, her son had found a mate in sbme well- 
to-do rural household, perhaps" they might 
some day have gone back thither ; who could 
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say that they would not? But he had set his 
heart on a poor, feckless, friendless lass, and 
it had kept him back from ever rising up one 
step above the humble lot to which he had 
sunk. It was nobody's fault; if anyone's, it 
was that of the stupid, newfangled, monstrous 
machine which had struck her good man his 
death-blow. What would you ? What will 
be will be, said Nonna Tessa, with a sigh. 
But her handsome boy had become a bat- 
tered and weather-beaten man, fixed in his 
dull place, like a mile-post in the ground, and 
he had been forced to toil, toil, toil on a half- 
filled belly all his years, instead of eating 
bread from the corn he sowed, and gathering 
fruit from the trees he pruned, as he should 
have done, and as his fathers and grand- 
fathers always had done before him ; and be- 
fore he was forty he died of lung disease, 
leaving on her hands his young son eighteen,' 
and a little dark gypsy-like female child, off- 
spring of a second and equally improvident 
marriage. 

'* Never mind, granny," said the younger 
Rinaldo, who had grown up tall and fair and 
comely. ** We are happy as we are, as long 
as we can keep the cottage, and there is the 
Morianinina." 
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He was really happy, a good, cheery, 
peaceable, humorous, lissome lad, trudging 
about in snow and mud, as in sun and wind, 
and never thinking of blaming God or man. 

The Morianinina, or the little Moor, was his 
/ small half-sister, a bright, quick, brown-faced, 
motherless child. 

** We have always enough to eat on Sun- 
days," he said to the little girl. *' Many 
poor folks never get a bellyful once, no, not 
once in the whole twelve months." 

This was the way he looked at life, with- 
out being sensible that there was any credit 
or courage in his cheerful content, and he 
wished the little brown-skinned, black-eyed 
Morianinina to share his cheerfulness. Times 
were hard; and he was often cold and hot, 
pinched by north wind and scorched by noon- 
day sun, hungry and tired and wet and ach- 
ing, to bed with empty stomach and up at 
dawn to begin the day's fatigues afresh ; but 
he was happy despite it all. There was the 
old grandam, and there was the merry child, 
and Rinaldo, when he knelt and crossed him- 
self on the bare stones of the church at mass, 
said his paternoster in unaffected gratitude. 
While he himself had health and strength, 
while., his grandmother was hale and well, 
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while the child was good and merry, he felt 
that life was worth the living. He could not 
reason about it, nor weigh its claims and fail- 
ures as educated people can ; but the sense 
of contentment went with him, making his 
rough lot pleasant, as a singing brook will 
make a steep and stony path seem gay to the 
tired wayfarer who treads it. 

When the months of February and August 
came round in each year, sometimes his heart 
did fail him ; they are dreaded months to all 
^Florentines ; they are the times in which rent 
is due. Happy are the possidenti who have 
no rent to pay ! Happy are those who own 
the roof which shelters them ! Except to 
those, the almond blossom of February, the 
watermelon of August, bring terror and cark- 
ing care with them for all^ since they are the 
signs of the fatal dates on which the rent 
money must be forthcoming, or the home be 
broken up and lost. 

To gather together the six months* rent is 

the preoccupation of many a day and night 

to the Tuscan poor. The soiled crumpled 

per money is saved so hardly, stored up so 

jtiously, visited so anxiously, lest thieves 

ould break in and steal it before the mo- 

lentous day of its payment shall arrive ! 
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When you want anything, everything-, all the 
days of your life : food, fuel, clothing, boots 
and shoes, a shirt to your back, a sheet to 
your bed, bread in your pot, meat in your 
soup kettle, when maybe a sick woman lies 
on your mattress, and a hungry urchin is cry- 
ing for a meal, it is hard work indeed, it is an 
effort and almost beyond human nature, to 
amass and hoard up that rent money, and 
leave it untouched whatever you suffer. To 
do so is one of those agonizing trials of the 
very poor which none but they can feel and 
fathom. The rent was the spectre which 
kept Nonna Tessa wide awake in long win- 
ter nights when sleep was so much needed 
to make her forget her thin coverlet and her 
aching rheumatism. The rent was the night- 
mare which haunted the deep noontide slum- 
ber of Rinaldo, when he lay at rest in hot 
midsummer days among the wheat- sheaves 
or the bean-plants, on the grass of a dusty 
roadside, or on the straw in a stable loft. 

The little stone house had been their home 
now for a score of years, dear, sacred, pre- 
cious ; if they lost that little hut there would 
be nothing for them but to descend to the 
dreary desolate existence, called a dozzina, 
life in the hired chamber, sleep on the hired 
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bed, all sanctity and privacy gone, all peace 
and family seclusion ended. The little gray 
stone cottage was the one thing which gave 
them dignity in their own eyes, and gained 
them respect from their neighbors : dividing 
them by its privacy from the sorrier herd of 
tramps and vagrants, and homeless laboring 
folk. And every year the same terror lest ix 
they should fail to pay the rent and so lose it j 
hung over them always ;. for were it unpaid, 
they knew that the notice to quit would be 
served on them without pity, and the cottage 
let to others over their heads ; aye, were they 
even but a single week too late in payment. 
In the winter the diligence helped them to 
make up the 'money ; and in the summer, the 
fig-tree. When the roads were bad the 
wheels of the vehicles often needed help to 
get out of the ruts and mud, and when the 
season was good the fig-tree bore a fine crop. 
It was the only tree which belonged to them, 
standing in their little plot of ground, striking 
its roots far underneath the walls and out to- 
ward the fields ; a goodly tree, with white ^ 
I criteria flowering about its roots in spring, 

f and the hens and chickens pattering, and the 

little brown child playing, beneath its branches 
/ in all seasons. 
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114 RINjtLDO. 

Rinaldo, moreover, had another anxiety at 
his heart of which he said nothing to any- 
body, but on which his thoughts brooded 
\ long and often. He was twenty-three years 
old and he was in love. Higher up on his 
hill-side stood a house with one big old ilex- 
tree in front of it, and a lonely neglected gar- 
den facing the setting sun. The house had 
seen better days, and the garden had once 
been rich in flower and fruit ; but the one 
served now as a dwelling for many poor 
families, and the other was now only a wild 
tangle of bush and briar, honeysuckle and 
elderberry, straggling roses and self- sown 
groundsel. 

It was an old place, and could have told 
many tales of war and rapine, of lust and car- 
nage ; and the red tide of conquest had rolled 
by it many a day to pour in desolating fury 
over the fertile vale below. But the only 
thing about it which Rinaldo knew or cared 
for was a lancet window high up under its 
broad-eav.ed roof, where the face of his sweet- 
heart could often be seen, and a south wall 
where the honeysuckle ran riot, on which she 
often sat when twilight fell, watching the 
lights shine far, far away in the evening 
shadows where the distant city lay. She 
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was a fair girl with ruddy lips and rippling 
hair the color of a fresh-fallen chestnut ; her 
fingers were almost always nimbly working 
at a tress of straw, and her feet in warm 
weather were bare where they hung down 
among the grass, for she was wellnigh as 
poor as he ; but she was set high above him 
in his sight and his mother's, for she was the 
daughter of Matteo Lencioni, the Procaccio. 

In the first mild evenings of spring he was 
wont to stroll up there while the nightingales 
were singing in every clump of bay and 
thicket of wild rose, and lean his tired back 
against the old house wall, and look up into 
his Nita's light hazel eyes, and forget that he 
was ragged and hungry and poor, that he 
worked like a starved mule, and was never 
sure one day of gaining his bread for the 
next. He was young, he was strong, he was 
sanguine, and though his shoulders ached 
and his thighs throbbed with the fatigue of 
the past day, his heart was as light in that 
evening time as the white petals of pear and 
plum blossom, which the wind blew like snow 
ilong the side of the hill. 

" §he is not for you. She will be never 

^or you," said his grandmother, often, who 

/as wiser than he. But he heeded her not ; 
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and returned to the light of the gold-brown 
eyes as the nightingale returns to the rose- 
bush which it built in last year. 

In the old ruined garden there was a 
shrine with a stone Madonna and child half 
hidden in honeysuckle, and the long, dark- 
green tresses of capsicums ; and there timid- 
ly, furtively, he and sTie plighted their troth 
to each other. They were never wholly 
alone, someone was always within earshot; 
the house held many women, and one or 
other of them looked after the girl when her 
father was away. But like all lovers they 
were quick and fertile in invention, and es- 
caped observation now and then; and one 
dusky evening, when the moon was only a 
slender crescent, and the mountains and the 
clouds were blended in one, and the only light 
was a glow-worm's under a cabbage leaf, 
they were unnoticed for a few moments, and 
he said, tremblingly, " If I might tell thee ? " 
— and she said, wistfully, " If I might hear 
thee ? " — and without more words they kissed 
each other and then knelt down in the wet 
grass, and.asked the Mother of Love to smile 
on them. 

Love is a rude thing among the poor; 
rough as their labors, coarse as their food; 
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Rinaldo was not better nor gentler than his 
fellows. But in that moment, before the Ma- 
donna s shrine, he, poor, simple, dull toiler as 
he was, became for a moment a poet. 

He took up the little glow-worm out of the ^ 
grass, and held it tenderly in his hands. 

" I am poor as this little worm," he said,K 
with a quiver in his voice. " But there is a 
great . light in my heart as in his ; it shines 
through the blackest night : it is n)y love for 
thee." 

Then he set down the little beast, and left 
it to creep on unmolested under the honey- 
suckle coils, and he held the hands of Nita 
clasped in his own against his breast. 

** They say that the ladies in the town wear 
precious stones that glitter like that worm," 
murmured the girl, as her eyes followed the 
pale-green light beneath the leaves. 

Rinaldo let go her hands. 

His mind was not awake or analytical 
enough to know why it was that the words ■ 
. jarred upon him in his momentarily exalted 
and emotional mood ; but they disappointed 
im and chilled him. 

" Women's thoughts are always with gew- 
gaws," he reflected, sadly ; and he, alas ! he 
would not be able to buy her even a sham 
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gold chain or a string of little seed pearls, 
but only a plain brass hoop for a wedding- 
ring. A wedding-ring ! The mere idea of it 
brought him down from his ardor and dreams, 
and set him face to face with harsh facts. 

Would ever Matteo let him stand with her 
before the altar ? 

Matteo was good-natured and cordial with 
him whenever they met, but between that 
kind of good fellowship and the acceptance 
of him in a closer relationship there was 
a wide difference ; and that he could ever 
bridge over the difference between them 
seemed to him hopeless. But his temper 
was sanguine, and love. is always confident in 
its own rights and triumphs. It looked like 
madness, indeed, for him to dream of it : he 
who had the old woman and the small child 
to keep, and little or nothing on which to 
keep them or himself. But such improvident 
unions are made every day, the lovers trust- 
ing to chance and their own right hand to 
get them bread and set a roof over their 
\ heads. If prudence ruled the world, the 
priesthoods would have but little to do so far 
;' as the sacrament of marriage would go. 

Rinaldo was no sillier or more selfish than 
his fellows when he said to himself that he 
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would try and win her father's consent to his 
suit. With a timid spirit but a hopeful heart 
he saw the old man the next forenoon stand- 
ing* gloomily at the side of the road, watching 
the laying of wires and plantings of posts for 
an electric railway along the highway which 
he had trodden so many thousands of times 
in fair weather and in foul. 

The old Procaccio was a small, gray, bony, 
man, worn very thin in the incessant move- 
ment which his calling entailed, and battered 
and browned by exposure till his skin was 
like a shrivelled yellow leaf of December. 
He had been a cheery, humorous companion 
in the days of his youth and earlier manhood, 
but things had gone ill with him, and now 
that his teeth were few and needed tender 
meats, he had to eat more bare dry crusts 
than in his boyhood, when they had been as 
strong and white and sound as a young 
dog s, and had been able to crack and crunch 
plum-stones and almond-shells. The sense 
that life, like food, grew daily scantier and 
harder to him, made his temper bad, and his 
words bitter. He had always been a man of 
mark among his fellows, and now of later 
years he knew that he had lived too long, 
and this knowledge soured him. 
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The Procaccio is a man who does the er- 
rands of a district, or of a commune, carry- 
ing letters and parcels, buying small articles 
on commission, taking messages to and fro 
for the country people who are too busy to 
go on such errands themselves ; at once 
carrier and postman, go-between and ambas- 
sador, pedlar and agent, gossip and money- 
changer. He is out in all weathers, foul 
or fair ; he usually trots on sturdy legs, 
grown by habit as quick in movement as if 
they were made of mercury and steel ; he is 
always fond of gossip, and generally fond of 
wine when he can get it, which is often, for 
no one grudges him a glass ; he knows the 
affairs of all the country-side, their loves and 
hates, their ways and means, and though 
very generally he cannot read, he never by 
any chance makes a mistake in the delivery 
of what is confided to him. In the districts 
which have no regular communication with 
the towns except through him, he is a person 
of importance, more esteemed and more 
trusted than the postman, almost as much so 
as the priest. In the Fiesolanian highways, 
diligences and tramways have already robbed 
the Procaccio of his proud position, and ren- 
dered him almost a nullity, but still in out^ 
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lying hamlets and in the more distant nooks 
and spurs of the hill-side he is the person most 
employed and esteemed whenever there is 
any errand to be done or message carried. 

The old man who had been the Mercury of 
these hills above San Dominico, in days 
when the . lordly travelling carriage of rich 
strangers and the string^s of charcoal or bag- 
gage wagons were the only vehicles moving 
up and down the curves and inclines of its 
roads, had been in his early years in inces- 
sant request and employment, carrying many 
written and oral communications, and bend- 
ing under the weight of numerous packets 
and parcels and small boxes. To many a 
household along that sunny mountain slope 
his going and coming had been the sole con- 
nection which they had ever had between 
their own ingle-nook and the world which 
lay beneath the glittering vanes and empur- 
pled domes of the city which they could see 
in the plain at their feet, 

Where white and wide, 

Washed by the morning's water-gold, 

Florence lay stretched on the mountain side. 

" Folks were happier in those days,*' said 
old Matteo, with the obstinacy (or the wis- 
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dom) of old age ; " they bided at home, and 
stuck to their own soil, and ate and drank 
the food and the drink which they had baked 
and brewed with their own hands. They 
were not always careering along strange 
roads, and swilling stinking chemicals, and 
spelling out rubbishy news-sheets, and bother- 
ing their brains with other people's business 
as they all do now. If they had a letter writ- 
ten for them it was really because they had 
something to say, and if they had anything 
bought for them they gave sound silver 
pieces, and they got sound solid goods in re- 
turn. A man's Sunday jacket of velvet would 
wear a lifetime then, and so would a woman's 
woollen gown. Now it is all cheap and rot- 
ten ; easy to come by and quick to go ; fine 
as poppies and nasty as stinkwort ; from the 
stamped cottons the wenches wear to the 
dried weeds the lads stuff in their pipes, it is 
all cheap and rotten, cheap and rotten, and the 
stomachs turn and the heads turn with them. 
What do the trumpery clothes, and the doc- 
tored drinks, and the hurry and scurry, make 
of the folk ? Poor, bow-legged, weak-kneed, 
gawky things who must get up behind a steam* 
engine, and be carried, like so many bales of 
wool, every time they want to stir a step from 
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their doors. In my days men were up at red 
of dawn and trotting sturdily from hill-top to 
town gate, never dreaming of wanting other 
help than Shanks's mare, and back again by 
sunset or by moonrise with their business 
done; the sweat on their foreheads indeed, 
but not an ache in their whole body. Nowa- 
days, Lord love you ! only see the shame of 
it ! They must all huddle together in a pen 
behind a smoking chimney, and be carried 
wherever they want to go, cooped up and 
cramped like fowls in a crate too small for 
them. Do you wonder the lads are stunted 
and bandy-legged ? Do you wonder the 
women frizz their hair up in a touzled clout, 
and so long as they have a smart brooch on 
their breast, never care that they've holes in 
their stockings and a rag for a shift ? In my 
days the girls wore the flax and the wool 
which they spun, and the boys footed the 
highroads merrily on their bare feet.'' 

" Father cannot forgive the iron horse," 
said his daughter. 

When first the iron lines had been laid 
down in the centre of the roadway for the 
iron horse to run on, Matteo had stood for 
hours together staring at the men laying the 
woodwork' and the metal rails between the 
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hedges of elder and. briar-rose ; seeing in 
those ugly bars and wires the ruin of his own 
small calling and the greater ruin of the peo- 
ple's health and manliness. 

*' What a poor thread-paper creature a man 
must be who cannot tread his score of miles 
on his own two legs ! " he said now, with the 
natural scorn of one who all his life had gone 
to and fro in all weathers untiringly. 

"Are ye all born cripples?*' he said bit- 
terly to the lads who were like him watching 
the laying of the metals for the electric folly 
which was to replace his old foe the steam 
one. " Are ye all come into the world with- 
ered, like a dry gourd, or lame like a shot 
quail, that ye must need lightning to carry ye 
up and down over your own native hills? 
The mothers that bare ye must blush for you ! 
Before I would waste a groat on that new 
hobby I would wear the nails off my toes on 
the stones ! " 

The lad^s laughed,, lazy like all their genera- 
tion, and to tease him said that they would be 
able to save the price of the fares in the shoe 
leather which the new steed would spare them. 

" Wear the soles of your natural feet as 
thick as hide like mine and ye won't need 
shoes at all," said the old Procaccio, setting 
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his bare heels down on the flint and mud of 
the road, heels made so tough and horny by 
long walking that they could tread sharp 
stones unfelt, and crush a scorpion unstung, 
and stamp down an adder's head at a blow. 

" Well, we shall save time by the steam 
wagon at any rate," said one of the younger 
men. 

*' What is the use of ' saving ' time when 
you do nothing good with the time ? *' re- 
torted Matteo, scornfully. " What do you do 
when you get down in the city ? Burn your 
stomachs with made-up wines in chemists' 
shops, and your mouths with chopped dung 
which you call tobacco ? Stare at the lottery 
offices and buy a dream-book at the wizard's ? 
Your legs would take you down to the town 
full soon enough for any good you do there." 

Rinaldo, who was standing near, said tim- 
idly, ''There is not much time saved by these 
steam brutes either. I can cross country to 
town quicker than they can run, taking into 
account all their stoppages and accidents. 
I beat the Sesto tram-cars the week before 
last ; beat them clean by fourteen minutes." 

The Procaccio nodded approvingly and 
glanced with pleasure at the sinewy limbs 
and steel-like muscles of the younger man. 
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" You'll be Procaccio after me, 'Naldo, if so 
be as any Procaccio is wanted at all in times 
to come," he said with a friendly ribd as he 
walked away on his sturdy old legs with his 
head hung down and Tiis heart heavy. 

** The lads and lasses will always be go- 
ing gadding to city," he muttered, '* and the 
pence will burn their pockets till they're spent, 
and the soup will burn the pipkin at home, 
and the worm will eat his fill in the weedy 
fields. Gadabouts never kept house well, 
nor well drew plough yet, since the world 
was made." 

And he went mournfully away, weighted 
by his prescient sense of youth'^ inferiority, 
and by the burdens of his own old age. 

In his earlier manhood he had made ends 
meet very regularly and fairly, for his services 
were in constant demand and were amply 
paid : food was then cheap, wine was then 
wholesome, and life was then easy. But an 
open-air occupation is apt to leave a man 
stranded in old age when rheumatism stiffens 
his joints, and those changes which others 
call progress carry the tide of existence be- 
yond him, and leave him altogether aside like 
an old hulk bedded in a beach. 

Some employment old Matteo still got, but 
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people thought him rusty and slow, and were 
apt to give their post-bags and their parcels 
to the conductor of the tram -wagons. 
Those whose farms and cottages were high 
up above the main road, were still glad of 
his services indeed, but to do their errands 
took him far and long, and, although he hated 
to confess it even to his own thoughts, his 
knees refused to mount those steep paths and 
stony ascents which in other days had been 
no more trouble to them than they are to the 
limbs of the goat 

On this day Rinaldo followed him, and 
overtook him and touched his arm. 

" You spoke well and truly," he said, shyly, 
for he was always in awe of Matteo. '* The 
calling is gone all to pieces with these steam 
beasts on the roads, and the folks all flying 
here, there, everywhere, every day. And I 
fear me you find the hill- work try you sorely 
now you are no longer so young as you were. 
If you would like me to do it for you I would 
with pleasure, and you need not give me a 
penny; it would be all done for friendship 
and good-will." 

Matteo turned and looked at him. " It is 
only a fool or a trickster who works unpaid," 
he said, ungraciously. 
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Rinaldo colored to the roots of his fair 
curls. *' I am neither, and you know it, good 
friend,'* he said, simply. ** I have time on my 
hands, worse luck for. me, and I will gladly 
go for you wherever it tries your strength to 

go." 

" Humph ! " said the old Procaccio, doubt- 
fully. " You mean you will slip into my 
shoes when my feet are laid shoeless in 
mother earth ? *' 

" I was not thinking of that," said the 
younger man, truthfully. '* If I can be of use, 
use me. I am only a poor devil, but I am 
strong, as you know ; and the people's pa- 
pers and money will be as. safe with me as 
they are with you.*' 

" Oh, as for that, everyone knows you are 
an honest fellow,'* answered Matteo. " No 
one ever said otherwise. But a motive you 
have in your fine words ; there is always a 
motive in a man's smooth words, just as there 
is the sting as well as the honey in a bee's 
tail. Out with it, lad ! Didn't I say to you 
just now that if any Procaccio at all is wanted 
after me you're the best fitted for it of them 
all?" 

Thus encouraged Rinaldo grew redder and 
redder, stammered and was mute ; pulled his 
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hat off his curls and put it on again ; kicked 
up the pebbles on the hill-side path, plucked 
off a bit of bryony and nibbled it aimlessly; 
then gathering up all his courage in a rush 
he muttered : " The truth is — I love your 
daughter." 

" I feared as much," said old Matteo, 
gruffly, in a tone which fell like'a stone on the 
warm and trembling hopes in the younger 
man's breast. 

** Lord love ye ! " he added furiously, stand- 
ing still in the road ; " are ye mad, crazed, 
daft, my lad? Be these times for marrying 
and giving in marriage ? Could Nita and you 
make up wherewithal to be sure of a loaf? 
Are you not beggars both ? Have I not lived 
from hand to mouth all my years, and do not 
you do the same ? Love ! Love ! Go to, 
you poor fool ! Will love fill your soup-pot 
with beans or give you oil to^moisten your 
crust ? You are a personable boy, and she a 
comely wench, but 'will good looks last long 
in foul fortune ? Can a shapely body be fed 
upon air? Holy blood of Jesus, save me! 
Was ever such madness known? My gfrl 
has hardly a rag to her back, and this lad is 
as lean as a church mouse, and has one old 
woman and a mere babe to keep as it is ! " 
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" Nita loves poor Morianinina," said Ri- 
naldo, very humbly* 

" Wenches always say that beforehand/' 
grunted the Procaccio. 

" I am sure it is true/' said the younger 
man, " and the little child loves her : who 
would not ? " 

" Do you call that love, jackanapes/' said 
Matteo, harshly, " to lead a young woman to 
a fireless hearth, a breadless platter, a bed of 
dry leaves, and a house chock-full already? 
Love ! a pack of selfish rottenness and vil- 
lainy ! Get out of my way with your lies and 
your trash ! " 

Rinaldo's face grew pale under its ruddy tan. 

" That is harsh, Matteo," he said, with pa- 
tient temper. "Is Nita so well off now that 
she may not come to need a stout arm to 
work for her ? You know best whether she 
is or not. But I fear — I fear " 

" You hope, you mean," said the old man, 
harshly. " If my lass were as I should have 
been able to keep her twenty years ago, it is 
not the like of a poor boy such as you who 
could pretend to her. Nay, nay, 'Naldo," he 
added in a gentler tone, for he saw the pain 
and affront which he had given expressed on 
the young man's candid and guileless counte- 
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nance. " Nay, it is no crime to be a poor 
man ; poor am I, and poor I shall always be, 
and the very foot-paths we tread are no more 
our own ; and from bad to worse we shall all 
go. But to wed in poverty is to triple it ; and 
if there be not bread for one eater, why risk 
the bringing of more hungry mouths into a 
world chock-full as it is ? Put this thing out 
of your mind, my lad. Nita is no more for 
you than if she were a king's daughter.'* 

" I did not think you so harsh, Matteo," 
said Rinaldo, his eyes filling with tears as he 
spoke. 

** One is cruel to be kind," said the old 
man, whose heart was kinder than his words, 
and who had a soft place in it for this well- 
built simple fellow who strode over the 
ground with such a lithe firm step as recalled 
to the old Procaccio the days of his own 
youth when he had gone from hill to valley as 
easily as a swallow sweeps from mountain 
tower to city caves. The girl might do still 
worse, he knew ; she might take up with 
some loon from the town who would mew her 
up in a stifling garret, and leave her in rags 
while he drank in wine-shops. He glanced 
doubtfully at the poor suitor who had already 
a mother and a babe to maintain. 
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"If you were only in regular work/' he 
said, with a little relenting in his tone. '* But 
no, no, not even then,*' he added, hastily ; ** I 
cannot give my girl to misery, and there are 
warm men and solid ones wanting her as well 
as yoa'' 

" So I know," said Rinaldo, humbly. " But 
she favors me more than those." 

*'Men are always dupes and dolts with no 
more head than a pin," said the old Pr6cac- 
cio, harshly. " She will walk with you, talk 
with you, and laugh with you, but she will do 
no more, mind that." 

" And the errands ? May I not help you ? 
You are not strong as you used to be," said 
\ the younger man, with a sound like a sob in 
\his throat. 

*' There are few errands to do, and those 
few, please the saints, I will do myself still for 
many a year," said Matteo, offended and in- 
furiated at the youngster's persistent and ill- 
judged reverence to his own age, while he 
thrust his ash staff angrily down on a heap of 
broken granite on the road ; no man likes to 
• have it taken for granted that age or infirmity 
. unfits him for his daily calling. 

Then he turned round and looked the 
young man full in the face. 
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*' You poor blind simpleton ! You think 
you know my girl ? Because she has pretty 
yellow eyes, and red lips that pout and smile, 
you think she will sing you a love song all 
the summer, and all the year ? Pooh ! get 
out with you for a fool ! Nita is no shep- 
herdess of a moon-sung stornello to be fed 
on the mere pipings of a wooden flute. When 
she gives herself for good she will want in 
return a silk gown on her back and baked 
meats on her platter. When you are older 
you will find out that women are all like this. 
Don't fret. You are a good lad. Put this 
nonsense out of your head and I will forget 
all about it, I promise you, and will speak a 
fair word for you with the neighbors so that 
you shall stand in my shoes when I be 
gone." 

Then he would hear no more of his daugh- 
ter, were it ever so, but struck across the 
fields with a gesture as though he waved 
aside some importunate gnat which teased 
him; and Rinaldo was left alone, his heart 
throbbing with anger and sorrow. 

He went with a sick heart home to his 
cabin under the fig-tree. The child ran to 
meet him with joyous cries, and the old wom- 
an laid by her distaff and smiled all over 
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her wrinkled sunburnt face, but he put them 
both gently aside and sat down on the rough 
bench by the door, with a heavy sigh. 

" You have spoken out, and had ' Nay ' 
from Matteo ? " asked Tessa, anxiously. 

Rinaldo nodded, and his head drooped 
lower and lower on his chest. 

** I knew how it would be," muttered his 
grandmother. '* My boy, what could any man 
in his senses say otherwise ? Is this a house 
to which to bring home a bride ? " 

" She is ill off as sHe is ; she is used to want 
and to work." 

''Ay, but want and work with children 
tugging at your breasts, ^nd your breasts 
empty and dry from want of food — that is 
worse. Matteo does well to save her from 
knowing it ; a girl does not think of a wom- 
an's woes." 

" How would it be with her if he died to- 
night ? " 

'* He wishes her well placed, so that when 
he dies he may die in peace." 

" A woman is well where her heart is." 

" Nay, not if her body pine." 

She herself knew all the long slow dreary 
toil and pain ; the days which were all alike, 
the nights wakeful from hunger and sorrow, 
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the carkinor care of children when there was 
no milk to still their cries, the wearing dread 
of the morrow, the ever-present sense that 
all industry, all travail, all prevention, all sac- 
rifice, would not at the end prevent the lonely 
and unpitied death on the wayside stones 
like the death of a starved stoat. 

To him, despite all hardships, the possibil- 
ities of the future seemed fair; but to the old 
peasant who had sixty years behind her, life 
had been but a hard taskmaster. 

Suddenly she turned her dim watery eyes 
upon him. 

** If I went from you," she said, slowly, "if 
I went elsewhere, maybe you would have 
room for the girl. I can go — somewhere — 
anywhere, and you will be free, my lad. To 
be sure you must keep the child ; but may- 
hap she would not mind that. It is I who 
am in the way." 

Rinaldo started to his feet; a sense of his 
own selfishness smote him with remorse. 
He laid his hands tenderly. on Nonna Tessa s 
shoulders. 

" Never while I have breath," he said, with 
warmth. " Never, oh, never ! Oh, granny ! 
could you think it of me that I would earn 
Paradise itself at the price of seeing you take 
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your old bones amongst strangers ? You 
have been good to me all my days. Whilst 
I have bit or drop for myself you shall share 
them. Matteo is a just man if hard ; he would 
never as^k me to do such a vileness." 

'* It would be human nature," muttered the 
old woman. " When the foal grows a colt 
he wants his dam no more ; he goes to frolic 
with the mares in the pasture. I am only a 
drag on you, my lad, though it may not be 
for long." 

" May it be years and years," said Rinaldo, 
with sincere fervor. " If your seat were 
empty, granny, there would be an empty 
place in my heart, and it would ache and ache 
and ache, and no smile of woman would still 
it. What we have seen from our cradle we 
want till we get to our graves." 

" And that is true, my lad," said Tessa, 
gravely, for there was always within her the 
yearning for her old home, so near, there, over 
the side of the hill, and yet, to her, lost for- 
ever. 

" Jump me, 'Naldo, and do not cry ! " said 
the little brown baby, pressing her curly head 
to his knees. 

Rinaldo, always good - natured, lifted the 
child above his head and swung her up into 
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the white blossoming boughs of a young pear- 
tree among the tender green and against the 
bright blue sky. The white pear flowers, the 
dark, ruddy child's face, the blue radiant air, 
made a glad picture above his head, but he 
saw it dimly through his tears. 

The old woman, the little orphan, the lowly 
home, these were his portion, in these his duty 
lay; he felt that never would there come 
thither to him the girl who sighed for the 
stones which shone like the glow-worm. She 
had kissed him in the moonlight among the 
honeysuckle flowers under the Madonna's 
placid smile, but she would never share his 
daily lot. 

Matteo had spoken, and believed, with the 
credulous self-sufficiency of age, that his mere 
word would suffice to put ogt the marsh-fires 
of an imprudent and unwelcome love. He 
rated his daughter soundly, and threatened to 
mew her up in a convent if she dallied and 
toyed with a penniless lad like the one whom 
she now favored ; he watched her sharply 
for a few weeks, and sent her to her room at 
nightfall, and took away the pence she made 
by her plaiting ; but after a little time his zeal 
cooled, and he forgot to look after her in the 
long light evenings of the early summer. 
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or to learn what she did in the days of his 
absence, when he was trudging along the hill- 
sides or through the streets and lanes of the 
city. 

In such hours she and Rinaldo met as 
lovers ever have done since the world was 
young ; met hastily, furtively, fearfully, but all 
the more sweetly for that The soft owls flit- 
ting through the shadows, and the nightingales 
\ V\ singing under the bay-leaves, were their ac- 
<y complices and confidants, and kept their se- 
cret. Anita, Vhen she went with her father to 
mass, her golden eyes cast down, and her re- 
bellious hair plaited and wound close to her 
head, looked the most docile and shy of 
maidens ; and the old man was satisfied that 
she obeyed him in letter and spirit. 

'* Nip a folly in the bud and it is done with, 
without fret and fuss," he muttered to himself, 
complacently, assured of his own shrewd wis- 
dom. 

" You need only be firm with children to 
bend them just as you choose," he said aloud, 
with perfect contentment, to the priest of the 
church of San Dominico, who, having seen 
farther than he into the darkened mirror of 
the human soul, gave but a qualified assent to 
the opinion. 
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The working days were always full from 
April to November ; and when the sun went 
down behind the opposite hills, leaving a dull 
gray haze of heat spread all over the valley, 
Rinaldo was so tif^iAut this midsummer that 
it was only the wings- which passion lends 
which could have borne him up the hill-side . 
on the chance of hearing the girl's naked 
/feet come brushing the dry grasses of the 
foot-path while the night crickets chirped 
shrilly to the moon. It was only a chance, 
and five nights out of seven he would watch 
and wait for nothing, for if her father sat smok- 
ing on the wall, or the women who lodged 
there were loitering and chattering in the road, 
she could not steal away unseen, but was 
forced to sit patiently by the old man's side 
plaiting her strands of straw till the ninth hour 
tolled from the church clocks down in the vale 
below, and lights were put out and house 
doors bolted. 

These hill-sides in spring and summer even- 
ings have infinite repose and beauty in them. 
They have the solemnity of the mountains and 
the softness of the plains. The curves of the 
many mountain spurs fold and slope tenderly 
into each other in dream-like confusion and 
harmony. Beneath the cloud-like foliage the | 
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\ nightingales sing and the owl hoots. Until 
the moon rises, swallows hunt circling through 
the shadows, and bats, their mimics, wheel and 
whirl in rapid gyrations which have not the 
swallow's grace and calm. Distant voices 
echo now and again from hill to hill, coming 
from forms unseen. The scent of pressed 
thyme, of bruised bay, of fallen rose-leaves, is 
everywhere upon the air. Against the lumi- 
nous sky cypress groves and ilex woods rise 
black and solemn, holding the secrets of dead 
gods and murdered men within their depths. 
The months of summer were the busiest of 
the year to Rinaldo. 

In summer all those whose labors are ir- 
regular and gains uncertain are in request 
and can be sure of occupation from sunrise to 
sunset. There is water to be fetched in 
casks for lands which are springless ; there 
is hay to be mown and stacked, and grain to 
be reaped and threshed ; there are errands to 
be run for the idle people who are basking in 
the villa gardens ; there are hedging and 
ditching, carting and marketing ; there are not 
hands enough on any of the farms for the 
field work then, and any man who is hardy 
and useful may be sure to make his day's 
wage every day and to get his meals as well 
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from the peasants with whom he works. In 
the summer there can be saved up and laid 
by enough to pay the autumn house rent, and 
something too left in store for the hard mid- 
winter weeks. But this summer his joys and 
hi3 fears troubled his reason ; he set his 
sheaves head upward, which is never done 
in this country ; he left the bung out of his 
water- barrel, so that he arrived with it emp- 
ty, and once when he was sent into the city 
for groceries, he brought salt for rice and 
soap for sugar. But his neighbors knew that 
he was moonstruck with his first love, and 
laughed at him and forgave him. 

The days were long and hot and toilsome, 
but the noonday rest was good when sleeping 
in the shade of a stack or a hedge, and the 
evenings, though his limbs ached and his 
strained sinews throbbed, were filled with 
that delighted expectation which is the lovers' 
heaven. 

His grandmother saw his distraction with 
a quaking heart ; but she was afraid to say 
much lest it should look as though she were 
selfishly afraid for herself and the child. 
After all, she thought, this fever would pass 
like all such midsummer madness ; Matteo 
would never give his daughter to a poor lad ; 
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no real harm would be done ; such love-crazes 
blow away into air as the golden dandelion 
flower changes into snowy gossamer, and 
melts away upon a puff of wind. 

Rinaldo was sure that his love was re- 
turned, but that knowledge, though sweet, 
could not content him. The brief twilight 
meetings, the hurried words, exchanged in 
fear and trembling, were but meagre food for 
his passion and left him discontented and dis- 
consolate, and he had an uneasy sense of the 
coquetry and capriciousness of Nita's nature. 
Many a trifle showed it to him, blind though 
he was with the glamour of illusion. The first 
figs which were ripe on his tree he gathered 
one day, and put in a basket with green 
leaves, and carried to her at twilight. She 
smiled, and set her white teeth in the rosy 
pulp of one, but she said, with a grumbling 
little sigh, " If it were only the precious stone 
like the glow-worm's lantern ! " 

Rinaldo sighed too, more heavily, for he 
would have given his right arm to be able to 
hang her about with all those collars and arm- 
lets of glittering gems of pearl, of coral, of 
silver, of gold, which he saw whenever he 
crossed the goldsmiths' bridge in the city. 

" Look you, Naldino,'' she said, coaxingly, 
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" Nerino's Maria has had such a nice brooch 
from her damo ; a big, big thing, all colors 
and rays and set round with golden flowers ; 
and yet he is poor, quite poor, as you know ; 
he is only a working smith, but he loves her 
— yes — he loves her ! '* 

'^Not as I love you, my Nita," said Rinal- 
do, stung with jealous hatred of the shoeing 
smith. 

" Humph ! " said the maiden, doubtfully, 
and she threw aside the fig which she had 
tasted and felt the green smooth skins of the 
others doubtfully. *' They are not ripe,'* she 
said, slightingly ; *' you may take them back 
to your old sow at home." 

" They were the first of the year," stam- 
mered Rinaldo, " and I wanted so to bring 
you something." 

" On« can gather figs as one walks in this 
month anywhere," she answered, unkindly. 
" It is not hard unripe windfalls which you 
would bring to me if you were like Maria's 
Nerino ; it would be something solid and fine 
and worth showing. Maria s Nerino sold his 
Sunday coat to buy that brooch ! " 

And she began unkindly to cast fig after I 
fig down the grass path, putting a cruel scorn 
of the humble gift into the careless action. 
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" Your father said I was a fool to think you 
would be true to me ! " said Rinaldo, with a 
sharp anguish at his heart. 

" Did father say that ? " she asked, with a 
passing smile. 

" Aye, truly, he did ; he said you would 
want a silk gown on your back and roast 
kid on your platter ! And alas, alas ! my dear, 
I shall never be able to give you aught save 
a cotton print and a dish of beans, and per- 
haps not always even that ! " 

Anita was mute, rolling to and fro one of 
the despised figs with her foot. 

" If you were alone we could do well 
enough," she murmured. 

-Alone!" 

" Yes ; as you ought to be. If your grand- 
mother went away and the child, we could do 
well enough ; father would come round then." 

Rinaldo grew very pale. 

" You know," he said, in a hushed tone, 
/'they are part and parcel of me: if I die 
they must do as they can, poor souls, but 
while I live I am theirs, they are mine. Why 
will you say such cruel things, Nita ? You 
do not mean them." 

"I do mean them. If you loved me you 
would see as I see, you would have no 
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thought but of me ; if you loved me you 
would get rid of the old woman and the child, 
then you could come and live with us, and 
take up father's business after him, and we 
should be as happy as the day is long ; but 
you do not love me ; you are only made of 
words, words, words — and unripe little figs ! " 

And she kicked the basket over with her 
small bare toes, laughing sulkily, and set the 
fruit which remained in it tumbling among the 
grass. 

" Oh, Nita ! " he cried, with a cry of such 
pain that it stopped her in her unkind, trivial 
sport. 

She looked at him, and her golden eyes 
shone with pleasure at her power. She threw 
her arm about his throat and laid her cheek 
against his for a moment. " I was only jok- 
ing, and father is a fool," she whispered. 
" But bring me a brooch like Nerino's Ma- 
ria s, for I cannot sleep for the envy of it ; 
and then we will wait like good children for 
what may happen, and the Madonna will be 
kind and smooth the way for us ! " 

** If you loved me you would not care for 
gew-gaws ! " he said, sadly, his whole being 
yielding to the seduction of her caress, but 
his reason chiding and doubting her greed. 
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" Bring me them and you shall see ! " said 
Anita, sliding out of his hold, and flying down 
the hill through the gloaming, as a hare scuds 
under the dark leaves when she hears a dog 
stir, for she heard her father calling from the 
road below. 
I yf Rinaldo stood and looked down on the 
\L^S-poor, despised green fruit trampled into pul£ 
^-in the grass. A vague, hateful sense of what 
her father had meant in speaking of her came 
upon him, but he thrust its doubts away. All 
women were vain creatures, so all the ballads 
and fables said. She was not more so than 
all the others; she was young and foolish, 
and wanted to enjoy one of those little tri- 
umphs which are so dear to the female heart. 
He was her t/amo, though their wooing was 
secret ; to whom should she look for gifts if 
not to himself? And he had never been able 
to give her anything ; not even a blue ribbon 
for her hair, or a silver gilt circlet for her 
ears ! He had thought that she would un- 
derstand and would not mind, knowing as she 
did how things were with him. But it was 
natural that she should despise the fruit and 
think meanly of him. 

Suddenly the girl looked back, returned, 
and laughed in his melancholy and tragic 
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face; she paused a moment before him, 
caught up one of the figs, nibbled at it for an 
instant, and then thrust it against his lips. 

" I have made the sour thing sweet for 

' you, my sulky one ! " she said in his ear ; 

and then darted away through the gloom. 

Rinaldo passionately kissed the fruit where 

her lips had touched it. 

" If only we could go before the priest ! " 
he said more than once restlessly. But it was 
impossible. No priest would have dared to 
wed them secretly and without the consent 
of the father and the preface of the civil rite. 

In the old time he had heard tell, that if 
two lovers only kneeled down in church or 
chapel at high mass during the elevation of 
the Host, and joined hands and pledged 
themselves, it made a marriage solemn and 
binding, though secret. . But those days were 
. over. Love, like all other things, was caught I 
and caged and clipped, numbered, registered, / 
and licensed, and made to pay taxes to the / 
public purse. Yet the idea of that old ro- 
mantic stratagem haunted him. It seemed 
to him as if, were she so to kneel down with 
him at that solemn moment, she would be- 
long to him more completely than she did 
now, would be unable afterward to go back 
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from her promise and plight herself to any 
other. 

He unfolded his daring thought to her, 
and was laughed at for his old-world fancies. 
But he clung to the idea and returned to it 
again and again, whenever they got a few 
stolen minutes in the sultry odorous eves 
t among the yellowing grass and the chirping 
crickets. 

'* If only you would meet me in the city 
some Sunday,*' he said to her again and again. 
*' It would be easy. You go sometimes to 
see your Aunt Zaida. We could go into 
some church and kneel down and join hands 
at the elevation of the Host. It would be a 
sacrament." 

"It would be nothing at all," said the girl, 
with contempt. 

'* But I should feel as if you were mine ! " 
he urged, '* you would feel as if I were yours^ 
The saints would know ; that would be 
enough. We cannot go to mass here to- 
gether, but there in the town we might." 

'* Would you give me a necklace if I did 
it ? " said Nita, with a saucy smile ; *' a neck- 
lace and pins for my hair ? Blue stones or 
red ; something very good ? " 

" I would buy you every stone in the jewel- 
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lers' shops ! " he cried, so dazed with rapture 
that the greed of the condition never struck 
him. 

'* If it bound lovers together in the old time, 
it must bind them so now. To be together 
when the Host is raised, and to kneel down 
hand in hand when the priest blesses the 
people, it is enough to wed us for time and 
eternity ! " he added, with kindling eyes and 
an awe-stricken voice. 

** Hush ! *' said Nita, with a flushed face 
and a bashful smile. *' Father forbade us, you 
know, even to think of each other. To be 
sure it would mean nothing, and I could have 
Aunt Zaida with me ; but no — it would never 
do ; it would be wrong ; we should jest at 
the Holy Spirit.'* 

" We should not jest. We should give all 
our lives to each other," said Rinaldo, with 
passion and earnestness. " It would make 
me feel as if you were mine, and you would 
not take Tonino's trinkets after laying your 
hand in my own before the priest." 

The girl smiled, in her own thoughts 
thinking what silly geese were men. Tonino 
was a sturdy wheelwright of Careggi, who 
paid his court to her on holy days and feast 
days. 
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" I see no sense in what you want and a 
deal of danger ; father might come to know,** 
she said, stubbornly, " and if I take Tonino's 
presents, it is no business of yours ; you give 
me nothing yourself, except figs ! " 

" You know I have nothing ! " said Rinaldo, 
\ stung to the quick. 

*' You must have something sometimes, for 
you pay your rent." 

" There is the rent money — yes. We deny 
ourselves sorely to put it by *' 

** But you deny yourself nothing to give me 
pleasure!'* 

*' I would cut the heart out of my breast to 
give you pleasure ! " 

" Pooh ! those are words. Tonino gave 
me these." 

She shook her pretty head and made some 
little silver bells in her ears tinkel a tiny 
chime. 

" I will choke him dead like a dog ! *' swore 
Rinaldo. '' How dare he ! — the great slouch- 
ing black-skinned brute ! " 

*' He is big and brown as a man should be. 
You look like a girl with your pink cheeks 
and your yellow hair." 

" You do not love me ! You hate me, or 
you could not torture me so ! " 
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" How can I love you ? You are so mean, 
so €old, so niggardly ; you are always think- 
ing of saving money." 

Such scenes were renewed again and again ; 
she teased, tormented, caressed, ridiculed, 
flouted, tempted, and excited him until he 
was mere wax in her hands. 

The girl laughed at him, and chided him, 
and said such ideas were rusty and romantic 
follies ; no one did such things as that nowa- ^ 
days. His heart was set on one thing, hers j£^ 
on another ; the end of all her coquetries and ^* 
his entreaties was that she agreed to do what ^^ 
he wished on one condition. She would meet [ tx 
him down in the town, and go into church with / ^ ^ 
him during high mass, but he was to buy for /^'^ J 
her whatever she liked out of the shops on 1 

the jewellers' bridge. 

The baseness of the bargain never struck 
his mind ; he was too intoxicated with the ^ 

certainty that what appeared to him a sacred 
and inviolate bond would thus be formed be- 
tween them. He knew it would not be a 
legal tie as law was ruled in those days, but 
it had held good as a marriage in ttmes better 
than these, and a true marriage it seemed to 
him that it still would be. 

When she should have knelt down by his 
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side in the press of the people, and their 
hands should have met, and they should have 
bowed down their heads while the Host \Yas 
raised, they would be indissolubly wedded, so 
he thought ; no jealous dread of the black- 
browed wheelwright would torture him any 
more. They would belong to each other, 
and nothing would be able to part them. 
- -AVhen she had promised to do this thing, 
Rinaldo was stupefied with joy. He scarcely 
knew what he did or what he said. Men 
joked him, he did not care ; his employers 
scolded him, he did not hear. The long, 
hot, light days went on in a blaze of sun and 
of delight. He worked very hard, he worked 
early and late; but his heart sung in his 
breast like a bird in pairing-time. 

She could make his hard life sweet for him 
as she had made the fruit by the touch of her 
lips ; but would she do it ? Did her father 
know her better than he did ? Would she 
give her playtime and amorous fancies to 
him, but her solid troth to some other for the 
sake of smart clothes and baked meats ? 

When he went down the hill-side, home, 
the evening had waned into night, the round 
moon was golden among dark clouds, the 
ebon shadows of the fig-tree and of the little 
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Stone house fell back across the white and 
dusty highways. All around was still, ex- 
cept for the chirp of crickets in the dry 
grasses, and the soft hoot of the small moth- 
hunting owls. ' 

In the moonlight he saw the old woman 
sitting on the bench before the door, and the , 
little, brown form of Morianinina cast down J^ 
on its stomach beside her in the deep repose ^. 
of slumber. r , j 

"Why is not the child abed?" he said, ?• 
irritably, for the sight of these two who filled \ Y 
and over-filled his house were unwelcome toE 
him at that moment. 

" It is hotter in bed than up ; I had not the 
heart to force her ; you know she always 
likes to see you come in before she sleeps," 
answered Nonna Tessa, surprised to see her 
boy's face so overcast. 

"Am I to suit my hours to meet a baby's 
whims ? " said Rinaldo, with increasing irrita- 
tion. 

'* No, dear, no," said his grandmother, 
meekly. " 'Tis only the child is fond of you, 
and it isn't worth while to flout any love — 'tis 
a rare thing in this world." 

The child, roused by their voices, gathered 
herself up on her hands and knees and shook 
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her rough hair out of her eyes, " Is 'Naldo 
cross ? " she said> timidly, to the old woman, 
** Won't he carry me in to bed ? '* 
I " Not I, I am not a brat's nurse ! " said the 
I young man, fiercely, and he strode past the 
bench in at the open door. 

In the middle of the night, when his gran- 
dam and the child both slept, he went to a 
corner of the shed where the hens were kept, 
and the fagots which were used for firing, 
and the tools which had belonged to his 
father, and he turned the wood aside and 
pulled up a brick and took out a broken pip- 
kin. In the little pipkin were some dirty five- 
franc bank-notes, a little silver, and a good 
number of bronze pence. It was the money 
for the rent, fifty francs exactly. 

As long as he could remember anything, 
the money for the rent, in its slow accumu- 
lation, had always been kept out of sight 
there in that corner of the shed under the 
brambles and dry bracken. As a boy he had 
hung on to Tessa's skirts when she had gone 
to count it over ; and the mystery and mag- 
nitude with which it had been then invested 
in his eyes hung still about that dark corner 
now that for several years it had been his 
own earnings which had been buried there, 
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and his own hands which had had the right 
to lift them up and count them. 

Looking over his shoulder quickly as 
though he were a thief, he turned the 
hoarded money out onto the battened earth 
of the shed floor. One, two, three, four, 
five, six — Jie began to count it over as he had 
done nearly every day before to make sure 
that the sum was right. Put all together, 
paper, silver, and bronze, there was the 
money exact ; fifty francs, scraped together 
with hardship and privation and endless toil ; 
bound to be paid to the man in the city be- 
fore the twenty-fourth of that August. The 
season was now July, the tenth of July, and 
the weeks which lie before a rent day are al- 
ways weeks which scamper with cruellest 
haste, and have shorter span in them than 
any other weeks^of the year. 

The money was certainly his to take, but if 
he took it or part of it, how could he ever 
make, it up again by the end of August, 
barely seven weeks' time ? He counted it all 
out, and laid it before him on the ground, 
while the startled hens took their heads from 
under their wings and stared with their lit- 
tle round eyes at the oil wick, wondering if it 
were sunrise. 
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Every piece of the money had, as it were,v 
a drop of blood, a tear of labor and sorrow, 
on it ; to put by this, he had gone without a 
pair of boots for feast days, and to set aside 
that he had done without a draught of wa- 
tered wine at noondays ; even every penny 
had a physiognomy and a story of its own : 
to put together all these stout, dirty, defaced 
pieces of metal, how many sacrifices of appe- 
tite and longing had he made ! One coin in 
especial, a silver coin of ancient date, which 
he knew again by a little cross which he had 
scratched on it, had a whole day's history in 
it for him, for he had gone down into the 
town with an empty stomach and had come 
back fasting, that he might add it to the store 
in the pipkin. How well he remembered the 
day, a soft glad day of the last Lent, with 
narcissus and lilac everywhere, and all the 
town bells ringing ; how his em pty body had 
yearned, and how his dry throat had gasped 
as he passed the wine-shops and the food- 
stalls, gripping hard that silver coin, and car- 
rying it unspent all the way home, sick with 
a day - long hunger, but still so glad and 
proud ! 

*' Dear lad ! Good lad ! " Tessa had said 
when he had thrown it down on the table 
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with a laugh, and set his teeth ravenously 
into a dry hunch of bread. 

He sat on the mud floor now, with his oil 
wick beside him, and spread out all the money 
slowly. 

It represented for him and his, half a year 
of safety, of shelter, of peace. If he spent it, 
never again would he be able to gather up 
such a sum by the day it would be needed. 
Out into the dust or mud of the road 
would go the old woman, the young child, 
the familiar sticks of furniture, the rough 
beds on which they slept the heavy slumber 
which follows on toil. 

All the respect and self-respect which go 
with a home, inviolate and unshared, would 
be gone ; there would be nothing for the fut- 
ure but the noise and shame of a hired lodg- 
ing. 

And it was not even wholly and solely his 
own. Amid it, part of it, was the money 
his grandmother got for the eggs, and by the 
bees ; nay, there was even one bright half- 
franc which had been given to the child by a 
stranger for some field flowers, and which she 
had brought to them in glee and pride, cry- 
ing delightedly, " Morianinina, too, can help 
to pay the rent/* 
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No. It was not his to take. And yet Ri- 
naldo, with the first blush of shame which had 
ever dyed his cheeks red, swept the various 
moneys all together into his left palm with a 
hurried action, slid his hand into his trousers 
pocket, and holding the pocket tightly with 
a nervous grip, kicked back the fagots and 
branches over the now empty hole, and blow- 
ing out his light, went noiselessly out of the 
shed and up to the loft where he slept. 

At break of day he was out of the house. 

It was a feast day, that of the Purification. 
Some bells were ringing for matins, but the 
chimes came from the fir-woods above Ma- 
jiano ; and no other as yet replied to them. 
The air was clear as glass and cold, with that 
delicious coldness of summer dawns in Italy. 
No one was stirring, the hills were bathed in 
cloud, the plain far below was hidden in va- 
por. Rinaldo stood and looked at the famil- 
iar outlines of the landscape with a strange, 
vague fear upon him ; he felt as if he had 
committed a crime. The old woman and the 
little child were lying asleep. He felt as if he 
had cut their throats in their slumber. 

*' It is my own, it is my own," he kept 
saying, with his hand tightly clenched on the 
money. But he could not persuade himself 
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that It was truly his, since it had been earned 
by mutual toil. It had had a common pur- 
pose. It was a common property, theirs as 
much as his. He felt as if the little silver 
piece which had belonged to the child burned 
his fingers as they closed on his pocket where 
the coin lay. 

•' What folly ! " he said angrily to himself. 
'*It is all mine; I keep. the child and I keep 
granny. Any trifle they may make comes to 
me by right. It is all mine.** 

But although he said so, the sophistry did 
not satisfy him. 

He was by nature essentially honest, and 
he knew that, though the law could not have 
touched him for it, he had done a dishonest 
thing. But though he repented, he did not 
atone. The money weighed like lead upon 
him, but he did not think once of turning 
back to put it again in its hiding place. He 
could not bear to think at all. The spectre 
of the August day to come, when the rent 
should be due, and there would be no money 
forthcoming to pay it, pursued him like his 
shadow as he ran down the road which he 
knew so well that he could have travelled it 
blindfolded. 

There was no reason why he should go so 
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early into the town, but he felt that he could 
not meet Nonna Tessa's eyes, nor even bear 
to see the little brown face of Morianinina 
lifted to his own. It was still earliest morning, 
and the streets were empty, and the houses 
closed, when he reached the jewellers' bridge, 
and sunrise, rosy and radiant, was shedding 
its light over the reaches of the river; the 
little shops on the bridge were unopened, and 
their green wooden shutters covered them 
like so many closed Noah's Ark boxes. He 
sat down on the parapet under the arches, 
his hand all the while on the money, his heart 
heavy with shame and yet beating wildly like a 
caged bird's wings with longing and with hope. 

He knew the city Avell, having come thither 
often ; and yet it seemed strange to him and 
hostile ; its silence oppressed him ; it seemed 
like a city of the dead; he had eaten nothing, 
but he hid not think of that ; he thought only 
of the coming of Anita. 

Slowly the light broadened on the river, and 
the blue smoke rose from the chimneys, and 
the windows and doors of houses opened, and 
mules and horses with their carts came over 
the roadway, and itinerant sellers carrying 
their wares screamed to the housewives to 
come down and buy. All the morning life of 
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the town awoke and the many bells pealed 
from spire and tower, seeming to call to each 
other like friend to friend. 

Amid all the noise and stir and confusion 
which seemed to him so harsh, after the sweet 
melodies of his own bells, Rinaldo sat immov- 
able under the arches waiting for the jewel- 
lers' and silversmiths* shops to open. At last, 
one by one, the dusky shutters were taken 
down, and the little queer square dens with all 
their treasures close-packed and their back 
windows like port-holes showing glimpses of 
the water, were opened to the passers-by. 
Rinaldo's eyes felt dazzled at all that glitter 
and glisten of gold and silver, with the blue of 
turquoises, and the pale rose of coral, and the 
jewels of reliquaries and chalices shining there 
in the full sunshine of the morning within 
those little dusky cabins. The shops were to 
stand open until noon, and the money was in 
his breast pocket. Would she never come ? 
Would she fail him after all? His gaze 
strained to see her through the crowd. He 
sat staring at the southern entrance of the 
bridge by which she was sure to come. 

" She cannot doubt that I love her now ? *' 
he thought, while his pulses beat, and his 
ears grew full of the noise around and his con- 
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science stirred in him fitfully, restless yet slug- 
gish, like a drugged watch-dog. 

At last he saw her ; the sun shining in her 
amber-like eyes, a black veil thrown about 
her head, a smile playing upon her rosy 
mouth. She looked from right to left ; much 
at the jewellers' windows, a little at the loiter- 
ing people, not at all at Rinaldo. 

**Nita!*'' he cried with a shout of joy, 
which drew all eyes upon him ; then she saw 
him and came up to him quickly. 

" You have the money? " she asked. 

His heart fell. 

" Yes," he said, moodily ; *' yes, I have 
brought it all. But " 

" How much is it ? " 

*' Fifty francs. But " 

** It is so little, Aunt Zaida ! " said Nita, with 
vexation, turning to the little dirty old woman 
who accompanied her. 

" It is all I have on earth. A king could 
not give more than his all ! *' said Rinaldo, 
piteously. 

She shrugged her shoulders, and turned 
from him to gaze at one of the windows. 

" You had best make haste to buy, or the 
young man's mood may change," whispered 
the woman whom she called her aunt. 
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" I make his moods as I please/' said Ani- 
ta, pettishly. ** Oh, the beautiful, beautiful 
things ! Look at these corals, and those big 
red stones, and these blue ones, and that 
necklace and cross in filigree ! Oh, dear, oh, 
dear ! We can get nothing worth getting for 
fifty francs. If you had only your pockets 
full of gold, 'Naldino!" 

" We shall miss the first mass," murmured 
Rinaldo, impatiently ; his thoughts were far 
away from the jewellers' windows. 

'* Pooh-pooh ! " said Nita, scornfully, '* there 
is more than one mass in a morning. Let 
us go in ; say not a word, 'Naldo, leave Aunt 
Zaida and me to bargain." 

Rinaldo followed them in and out of shop 
after shop, standing behind them while they 
admired and expatiated, wondered and cheap- 
ened, handled this and tried on that, taxing 
the patience of the sellers severely, and strain- 
ing that of Rinaldo almost to bursting. At 
last the momentous choice was made ; tired 
out with her own hesitations, and broken- 
hearted because she could not buy all she 
saw, she decided at last on a set of coral, the 
thing of the most color which she could find 
come within her price. It consisted of ear- 
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rings, hair-pins, and a necklace, all of red coral 
in silver-gilt filigree. 

*' It costs seventy francs the set,'* she said 
to her lover. '* Pay for it. Aunt has beaten 
them down from a hundred and twenty." 

'' But I have only fifty francs I " he mut- 
tered in sore distress, feeling the seller s eyes 
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4^ \ *'Give your watch in; they will take it I 
think," said Anita, and she plucked out of his 
waistbelt an old silver watch. It had been his 
father's, and in direst stress and strait of pov- 
erty he and Nonna Tessa had never dreamed 
of parting with it. They had often gone sup- 
perless to bed, but the old watch had always 
ticked the night hours by their bed. 

'* The watch ! Oh, not the watch, Nita ! " 
he stammered, piteously. '* I can never go 
home to granny if I have lost the watch." 

*' Tell her it was stolen in the streets," said 
Anita, and she handed the poor old silver case 
to her aunt while the Jew seller waited with 
the set of corals in his hands. 

In a few monients more the watch was test- 
ed, weighed, priced, and gone. Rinaldo had 
paid away also the fifty francs, and the set of 
coral was in the possession of the Procaccio's 
daughter. 
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'* It is a poor things compared to all the jew- 
els," she thought, discontentedly ; *' but at 
least it is much finer than Nerino's Maria's 
brooch." 

The jeweller was meanwhile looking at the 
youth who had paid for it, with an amused 
and compassionate smile. 

Rinaldo was confused and bewildered. He 
scarcely knew what he said, and the sudden 
loss of his poor old friend, the watch, stunned 
him. 

" Let us get to church," he murmured pite- 
ously in Nitas ear. "Santo Spirito is the 
nearest church, I think. Come, come, quick, 
for heaven's sake." 

*' Mass is over," said Nita, coolly, *'and we 
can go to church well enough at home." 

" But you said " 

** Never mind what I said. What I say 
now is that I must get home, or father will be 
there before me." 

'* But you promised " 

'' No woman is bound by a mere promise," 
replied Nita, who was puttings on the coral 
before a little bit of mirror in the inner den of 
the shop. 

" Is coral becoming to fair folks ? " she asked 
doubtfully of the old Jew who had sold it 
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to her. He rubbed his hand's and shook his 
head with a smile. 

*' You should have chosen turquoises ; 
turquoises suit red blondes like you, my 
dear." 

*' But we have only such a little money ! " 
said Anita, with a pouting discontent as she 
stuck one of the coral pins in her auburn 
braids. Rinaldo, heedless of the dealer's pres- 
ence, and of the curious eyes of the people 
crowding round the doorway, seized her by 
the arm with unconscious violence. 

*' WiH you come to the church or not? 
Have you brought me here on a fool's er- 
rand?" 

Nita laughed, her pretty red lips, as bright 
4 as the coral, curling gayly up at the corners, 
and her light eyes glittering with amusement 
and anger. 

*' On a fool's errand ? Eh ! it is only fools 
who will trot about on those errands ! High 
mass is over by now, and I am in haste to 
be home. I will wear your corals — oh, yes, 
that I will — at least, until somebody gives me 
something better ! " 

And she laughed saucily and long, en- 
couraged by her aunt's approving titter, and 
the jeweller's cunning smile, and the grins on 
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the faces of the passers-by who had paused 
before the door. 

The face of Rinaldo grew red as fire, and 
then gray and pale under its sunny brown. 
The pavement and the river water, and the 
jewels and the ornaments, and the blue sky 
above them, were all blent in one swirl and 
eddy of light before his eyes, and the heat in 
his brain scorched him like hot iron. 

'* You have cheated me ! " he shouted, his 
voice shrill as the scream of a wounded horse. 
" You have cheated me ! You have got all 
I had upon earth and you play me false ! " 

The shallow soul of the girl was startled 
into a sudden fear, but she was bold and 
cruel, and proud of her power. She set her 
hands on her hips, and stood in the doorway 
of the shop, and laughed impudently in his 
face. 

*' All you had ! A fine story to marry up- 
on ! You are a pretty boy, 'Naldino, but 
you are a goose. Father is right. Trystings 
and kissings are nice sugared cakes, but in 
marriage one wants roast kid and silk gowns. 
When I do go to church, my lad, it won't be 
for a set of coral ! " 

Then she drew her veil closer about her 
head and nudged her aunt, and nodded to 
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the old Jew salesman, and was about to el- 
bow her way through the little crowd which 
was listening to her and egging her on be- 
cause she was so pretty, and saucy, and 
amused them. But Rinaldo stood between 
her and them. He had thrown his hat on 
the stones, his eyes blazed like flame, his 
teeth chattered with rage, he breathed hardly 
and very loud. 

" Look at her, ye townsfolk ! " he shouted. 
'* A lass of the hills, as simple as a sheep, as 
coaxing as a cat, all wiles and winningness 
and softness ! She has taken my all, and she 
promised to go before the priest with me; 
and now she has got what she wants, she 
jeers and flouts me ! Body of Christ ! the 
street-walker in your lanes is an honester 
soul than she ! She shall never live to grin 
and to greet in another man's face and fool 
him as she has fooled me. Ah ! cursed red 
lips which are like a rose ! " 

And he struck her on the mouth violently, 
so that she fell backward on the floor of the 
jewellers shop, and leaping on her, he 
snatched the coral off her throat, her hair, her 
arms, and struck her with it in her eyes, on 
her cheeks, on her lips, in furious ceaseless 
blows, which made her face a bruised mass 
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of bleeding flesh, smashed and shapeless like 
the broken coral toys. 

The bystanders shrieked for help, but no 
one dared venture within, to touch or stop 
him. /His passion spent itself in that one mad 
and brutal act ; he gave a scornful kick with 
his foot to her prostrate body, and spurned 
it from his path, then he walked out of the 
shop, his head flung back, his nostrils di- 
lated, his breast heaving in a tumult of rage 
and remorse. \ 

No one dared to put a hand on him. He 
had done what it was his right to do, and 
the sympathies of the populace were with 
him. *' Women change a good youth into a 
mad devil full many a time,'* said a graybeard 
among the crowd, as Rinaldo, looking neither 
to right nor left, thrust the people aside and 
passed on over the bridge. 

When the guards came up it was too late ; 
he had mingled with the multitude pouring 
out from the churches, and was lost to sight 
in the dark and tortuous streets of the old 
'Oltrarno. They could only lift up the pros- 
trate form of the girl and carry it to the near- 
est hospital. Her life was in no danger, but 
her beauty was ruined forever. 

All that day Nonna Tessa watched for him 
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at home. When she had gone to let out her 
hens at sunrise, she had seen the disordered 
state of the fagots and fern, and had found 
the hole disturbed and the money vanished. 

*' The lad has taken it to throw away on 
the wench," she said to herself. 

Rinaldo had gone without a word to her, 
and gone down into the town. When the 
day had drawn to a close and the sun set, 
some gossips came up the hill breathless, and 
told her the story as they had heard it. 

" They have come for Matteo," they said, 
.when the tale was done ; "he has gone down 
to the town like one mad. It seems your 
lad bought a power of goods, and then broke 
them on the girl's head ; it is a bad job ; he 
is in hiding. Who would ever have thought 
it of him, such a docile, good-humored, gentle 
youth ! " 

Nonna Tessa grew rigid as though she 
were made of stone, but she went on with 
her spinning. 

*' The boy is a good boy," she said, sim- 
ply ; " if he have done wrong he hath been 
provoked." 

More than that the gossips could not ex- 
tort from her, and when they questioned her 
as to what money he could have had, she an- 
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swered merely that he had saved some ; that 
he would never have taken what was not his 
own. 

For the old are more loyal than are the 
young. 

Night fell, and she hung a lantern in the 
open door as a sign that she was awake and 
awaiting him. She did not undress or go to 
bed, and the child slept on the floor, waking 
fitfully and crying out that people were hurt- 
ing 'Naldino, 

Long hours passed, sultry hours of a moon- 
less summer night ; there was no sound but 
from the owls on the wing, and now and then 
the scream of a mouse caught by one of them. 
The hills lay fold on fold in the dark, one 
with another, the air was dry and scented 
with the aroma of the pines up above on the 
crest of Majaino. 

Other persons came up the hill-side bearing 
the same tale. Everyone loves to tell bad 
news. 

The old woman listened in frozen calm. ** I 
will hear my boy's own story before I be- 
lieve," she said, stubbornly, and they could not 
get anything else from her, and, tired, the 
other women went away to the house of Mat- 
teo, where, weeping and chattering and vie- 
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ing with each other in the terrors and horrors 
of the versions they gave, all the lodgers and 
tenants were screaming and gesticulating to- 
gether. Matteo stayed down in the town. 

Nonna Tessa sat on at her door and span ; 
but her hands shook and the flax shook in 
them. The child, aware that there was some- 
thing wrong, but too young to understand 
what it was, sat quiet at her feet, playing 
sadly with blades of grass and little pebbles 
and the beetles which crept among them. 

The old woman as the day wore away 
hung her soup-pot over a fire of sticks, and 
cut some slices from a stale loaf; but she fed 
the child, she could not eat herself. Her 
tongue clove to the roof of her mouth, her 
legs were cold as in winter and dragged 
heavily along ; the suspense, the uncertainty 
tortured her, but she did not dare to leave 
the cottage and go out to try and hear the 
truth, for Rinaldo might come here in her 
absence. 

*' If he have done wrong he will come to 
me," she thought, and in her innermost soul, 
though she would not have admitted it to any 
living creature, she had little doubt that the 
tale was true, since the money for the rent 
was gone. 
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TwiHgHt fell and no one came near her any 
more. All the interest, all the sympathy, of 
the dwellers on the hill-side were with the 
Procaccio and his daughter. The old woman 
folded her trembling hands in her lap and 
tried to mutter her Aves, but the familiar 
words would not come to her ; she could not 
think of them. She could only think of her boy. 

'* If I and the child had not burdened him, 
perhaps this would not have been," she 
thought, with self- torturing remorse. 

If he should be dead ? If he should have 
killed himself in despair and dread of what 
he had done ? 

She sat on the bench by the wall and 
strained her eyes into the gloom. A polecat 
stole across the path ; the over-ripe figs 
dropped with a soft thud upon the grass ; the 
great clouds coursed across the sky ; all was 
still — as still as death. Perhaps, had he been 
unburdened and alone, he would have led his 
life, jocund and free, and been mated where he 
had wished. Her long and many years had 
been spent in toil, in sacrifice, in pain, in un- 
selfish care of others, and what had they 
brought to her ? Nothing. 

*' It has all been of no good," she thought, 
while her chin dropped on her chest, and the 
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fatigue of physical exertion dulled her anxious 
mind and lulled it into a momentary stupor 
of sleep. 

She awoke abruptly, terrified and trembling 
from head to foot. " Did you speak, lad ? " 
she cried, as she stared into the darkness; 
around her. 

A human shadow came out of the shadows 
of the bushes, and ran across the piece of 
sward, and knelt down before her. 

" I took the money, and I bought her 

\ corals, and she had promised to go before the 

tpriest with me, and she cheated me and 

flouted me, and I fell on her and no man will 

praise her beauty any more ; I have sinned, 

' I am vile ; I have robbed you and the child. 

\ Oh, granny, granny, curse me and let me die \ 

^\ was ready to die ; I had got down in the 

bed of the river, I had waded in waist deep, 

and the mud and the sand were sucking at 

me, drawing me down and down — and then 

all in a moment I saw your face, and I heard 

your voice, and I felt that I must just see you 

once more to say to you, ^ I am sorry, I am 

sorry for you.' '* 

Then he laid his head on her knees and 
burst out sobbing as he had used to sob 
when a child, when he had done wrong, had 
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broken a pitcher, or torn his shirt, or played 
truant from school on a summer day. As she 
had done then, she did ^now ; she laid her 
hands on his bowed head and touched his 
sunny curls tenderly. 

*' You are in a cruel strait, my lad," she 
said, gently. " Passion has led you wide 
astray. The lass was not worth nor the gift 
nor the blow. But it was good of you to 
think of me " 

Her voice was choked in her throat; he 
did not speak or move ; he knelt there with 
his head bowed down on her knees like a 
little chidcfen child. She sat still and mute, 
thinking, and her eyes peered through the 
darkness to try and see where her old home 
lay in the hollow under the olives. 

'* They will be after you, dear,'* she said 
slowly at last. "You must not stay here. 
They will take you like a netted quail. You 
must go." 

" Go ! And leave you ? It is because I can- 
not bear to leave you that I did not kill myself 
there in the river." 

'' You must go," she repeated. ** Wait. 
Let me think." 

She stood up, and he sat down in the dust 
at her feet, like a child ; his back was bowed, 
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his head hung down, his whole attitude was 
broken-hearted and full of despair ; he had 
eaten nothing since the previous night : all 
the day he had skulked and hidden timidly in 
the lanes of the town and under the hedges of 
the outskirts. Nonna Tessa stood above him 
in the dark, her face set and drawn, her eyes 
staring. 

*' You must go," she repeated ; '* you must 

go-" 

That was all that was clear to her ; he must 

go before the hand of the law could seize him 
for what he had done. Suddenly, with hands 
strong as in youth, she dragged him up from 
the ground and pushed him indoors. 

" Break your fast, my child ; you are weak 
from hunger and shame," she said, as she 
poured out some soup in an earthen pan and 
broke bread before him. 

** I cannot; I choke!" he said, faintly; 
but she persisted, and she fed him spoonful 
by spoonful, as she had done when he had 
been in his infancy, until, ashamed, he took 
the spoon from her and ate. 
-*- "I aril a miserable brute ! " he murmured 
' as the tears rolled down his cheek. 

*' You did wrong," she said, gravely, *' but 
the woman tempted you." 
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Then she went into the inner room, and 
busied herself putting together in a bundle the 
little linen and the few clothes he possessed, 
and she made ready a flask of poor wine 
which was kept for feast days, a goat's-milk 
cheese, and a loaf. These she brought out 
and laid on the table before him, and counted 
down beside them a few silver and bronze 
pieces. 

''These I have had saved for years; I did 
not tell you, for I kept them for a worse day 
^than any we have known. Take them and 
make your way into the Mugello ; go to my 
brother Claudio, at the saw-mill of Ragona, 
beyond Camaldoli ; it is forty years since he 
saw me, but he will not have forgotten ; he 
will shelter you, and give you work; stay 
there till your name is forgotten." 

Rinaldo threw his hair out of his eyes and 
stared at her by the dim light of the lamp. 

"And you?. how will you live and the 
child 'i " 

*' How do the birds live with every man's 
hand against them ? Think not of me, but go." 

He thrust back the money with a passionate 
gesture. 

'* I have robbed you already. Not again, 
not again." 
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She laid her hands on his shoulders, and 
looked long into his eyes. 

" You did not rob me. You took what was 
your own. Besides, you were mad and knew 
not what you did. Go, my lad, lose no more 
time. Will it be better for me and the child if 
you stand in the felon's dock ? And Matteo 
will have no mercy." 

The little girl who was asleep on the floor 
awoke, and seeing him there, sprang to her 
feet with a cry of joy. 

'* 'Naldino ! " she murmured, as she clung to 
his knees, " I saved some bilberries for you 
on a big leaf, and you never came home all 
day ! " 

Rinaldo lifted her up in his arms and his 
tears fell on her little brown head. 

" Come with me, both of you," he said, with 
a sob. " Then perhaps I shall have courage." 

*' No, dear, we have been a clog to you all 
your days," said Tessa. " Let us do as 
we can. Go you, and the Madonna be with 
you." 

" I will not go alone," said Rinaldo. 

He sighed bitterly, and threw his arms up- 
ward in a wild, despairing gesture. 

" If I go alone I shall kill myself. Oh, how 
I loved her ! And I have beaten the beauty 
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out of her, and night and day, on, earth and in 
hell, I shall only see her face ! " 

His grandmother looked at him and took up 
the lamp from the table. 

*' We will go together," she said. ^' It does 
not matter where my bones be laid." 

In half an hour they left the little house and 
closed the door and laid the key on the step. 
The old woman paused a moment and gazed 
at the opposite hills, dim and vague in the 
darkness and starlight She was trying to see 
where her old home stood which she had 
loved so well. 

A soilthwest wind was blowing, and it 
blew to her the smell of its pine-trees, and of 
its briar roses. She made the sign of the 
cross and blessed the place. 

" When I die, if you can, bring me back," 
she said. It was her only hint of lament 

" Where are we going ? " asked the little 
child, drowsily. 

'* God knows," said Nonna Tessa. 

Rinaldo said, '' Where we shall be to- 
gether." 

Then the three shadows passed upward 
into the darkness of the higher trees, shun- 
ning the roads which others might traverse. 

" When I am dead, bring me back hither," 
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said the old woman once more. And it 
seemed to her that she was dead already. 

The hearth was cold, the door was shut, 
the house was empty. Life was over for her, 
as much as though the deal lid. of her coffin 
had been nailed down upon her. 

But her boy wanted her ; she set her face 
bravely northward, and looked back no more. 

And the three shadows went on together, 
along the side of the hill ; and the darkness 
covered them, and their place knew them no 
more. 
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She would not go to bed lest she should 
oversleep herself and fail to wake in time. 

Every morning of her life she did awake at 
cock-crow and arise, but she was afraid this 
night that she might lie too long. 

" Will you not come ? " she said to her hus- 
band for the hundredth time; and he re- 
plied : 

" Guk ! Not I. The lad is a good lad, but 
not worth a tramp of twenty miles across the 
hills, when grain is uncut and storms are nigh, 
as the astrologers do say." And he would 
not move off his land ; he was a peaceable, 
good soul, hard-working, and penurious and 
uncomplaining ; but his blood was slow and 
his heart half asleep from over-toil and narrow- 
ness of means. He could riot see why he 
should lose a day's work and take a tramp to 
see a boy he had begotten pass by in a cloud 
of dust. Those crazes were for the women 
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folk, he said, with the good-humored, pitying 
smile of his superior manhood, 

'* 'Tis silly of you to go, sposa," he said to 
his helpmeet ; but she had set her soul on go- 
ing. The troops were encamped fifty rriiles 
off in the Volterra country, and in their march- 
ings and counter-marchings they would pass 
through a defile known as the Belva, which 
was within her reach, and there would halt at 
noonday and eat their noonday meal ; so at 
least it was said, and she was bent on going 
thither to see them if they came. For her 
boy was among them, her eldest born, her 
auburn - haired, blue - eyed, gentle, comely 
Daniello, whom she had not seen since he had 
gone away with other conscripts, eighteen 
months before, from the village in the valley 
which was his communal centre. Once or 
twice a few scrawled words on a dirty sheet 
of paper had come from the post to her, and 
she had carried it to the priest, and he had 
read it and told out of it that her boy was well, 
and hoped it found her so likewise. That 
was all the news that she had had in a year 
and a half of her eldest son, and then her 
man wondered that she wished to go over 
the hills to see the troops at their halting- 
place ! 
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" A father's a poor creature," she said, with 
scorn. 

She and he were very small peasants; 
their little farm was meagre and stony. . Their 
master was a hard man ; their lot was harsh, 
but they bore with it cheerfully ; they had 
health and strength, and their children were 
docile, laborious, and healthy always, al- 
though they ate but rye bread with a little 
oil and a few beans, and drank nothing but 
brook water. The fine, cle.ar mountain air 
fed them, as it fed the hill hare and the wild 
partridge. Their house was a stone cabin 
on the edge of a moor, and a few pines shel- 
tered it from the north, and its few fields 
sloped southward. All around them was a 
war-scarred, desolate-looking, treeless, vol- 
canic country, where whole nations lay 
buried, and little cities crouched in little 
hollows like a child's toys in a giant's 
palm. 

Their lives were pinched and starved, and 
they had much to do to hold their bodies 
and souls together in bad years ; but they 
were an affectionate people, and cheerful of 
nature, and their mother was the most cheer- 
ful of all. "If only they would not take 
away the lads," she said; she would have 
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asked nothing more of the Madonna or the 
State than this : only to leave the lads. 

A pedlar coming on his rounds had told 
them that the troops would pass by quite 
near to her on their march, only sixteen miles 
off as the falcon flew, and she knew that her 
boy's regiment would be with them. ** How 
will you tell him from the others in all that 
pother ? " said her husband ; and she had 
laughed. Not know her own son out of five 
hundred — five thousand — five million ! 

It is impossible for those who can bridge 
distance with all the resources of culture and 
science to understand the dead darkness, the 
utter blank which absence is to the poor and 
the ignorant. It is like death: no message 
comes from it, no ray of light shines through 
its unbroken gloom. The boy had gone ; 
they said he would return, but she knew not 
when nor why nor how. The State had got 
him; something impalpable, immutable, in- 
comprehensible ; she knew no more. 

When Ruffo, the hawker, passing by on his 
bi-annual visit with his pack of needles, and 
pins, and tapes, and other necessaries, had 
said to her : ** The troops are down there ; 
aye, a fine show : horse, foot, and gunners ; 
I saw your 'Neillo in the camp ; he told me 
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to tell you he and his regiment would go 
through the Belva at noonday to-morrow, 
and most like halt there. ' Tell mother to 
come,' says the lad. * Lord sakes, lad/ 
says I, ' 'tis an endless twenty-mile tramp 
and more, and your mother is none so young 
as she was ; and 'tis reaping time, as you 
know well.' But 'Neillo, he only laughs, 
and he says, *Tell mother to come.' So I 
tell ye. But 'tis not my fault if you go." 
Over her dark, lean face a flash of great 
eagerness and joy had passed, but she had 
gone on with her work, which was stacking 
beans. 

" I do not tell you to go," said the pedlar. 
''Just as like as not they won't march 
through the Belva. Those generals always 
change their minds at the last minute. But 
that was what the lad said to me. * Tell 
mother to come,' says he. ' We go through 
the Belva.' " 

*' How looks he ? " she asked. 

*' Aye, aye ; a bit thin, but well ; I am not 
saying he does not look well." 

She shot a quick glance at him from be- 
neath her gray brows. 

"He was nevef over-strong," she said, 
under her breath. " When children have 
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never enough in their bellies they cannot 
grow up strong men." 

" Lads would be always pecking if one let 
them," he rejoined. "He did not complain 
to me ; not a word." 

" 'Neillo was never one to complain," said 
the woman. 

And she would not lie down lest she 
should by any chance oversleep herself, but 
kept walking to and fro, plaiting her strands 
of straw while the children and the good- 
man slept. 

There is but little night in the middle of 
the month of July, and when the moon is at 
the full there seems no night at all, but only 
a more ethereal and more luminous day. 

At four o'clock she lifted the latch of the 
house-door and went out, leaving the bread 
and the weak cold coffee ready for them to 
break their fast. The eldest girl would heat 
up the coffee in its rude tin pot, and they 
would have a sup or two each to moisten 
their dry rye-crusts. 

It was day already; the broken barren 
hills which stretched around her home were 
touched with soft roselight ; a deep sense of 
coolness and of rest lay like a benediction on 
the noiseless scene ; the stone slopes, so 
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harsh and cheerless at other hours, were in 
this hour softened and spiritualized into 
beauty ; clouds floated in their hollows, and 
white mists like inland seas stretched between 
the high hill-tops. 

She was a tall, gaunt woman, only thirty- 
eight years old by age, but twice that age in 
appearance. Her hair was gray and thick, 
her skin brown and deeply lined ; her profile 
had the straight classic lines. She had been 
handsome in her youth, but that was all of 
beauty that remained to her ; her bosom was 
wrinkled and fallen, her teeth were few and 
rotten, her cheeks were hollow. Scorching 
summers, freezing winters, the soaking 
storms of spring, and the mountain winds of 
autumn, had all played with her as with a 
loosened leaf, and buffeted her about and 
beat her out of womanhood. She toiled hard 
all through the year, hoeing, weeding, cutting 
grass, carrying wood and water, ploughing 
behind the little heifer up and down the ste^p 
and stony fields. The silence and the soli- 
tude around were so familiar to her that they 
had no terrors ; she had lived all her life 
among these stony hills, this alternation of 
bare slate and granite with friable tufa and 
petrified lava mounds. She knew that to the 
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west lay the sea, and to the east were the 
fertile and radiant Tuscan plains; but with 
her own eyes she had never seen aught ex- 
cept her native hills, never known aught ex- 
cept the scanty nourishment for man and 
beast which they grudgingly yield, and the 
perpetual isolation to which those who dwell 
amidst them are condemned. 

She had a piece of bread in her pocket, 
and she knew that there were water-springs 
here and there in the rocks ; she had her 
sickle swinging at her side ; she meant to cut 
grass if she found any, and bring it in a bun- 
dle on her shoulders on her return journey 
home. She was in the habit of never losing 
a moment nor neglecting a chance. She had 
put on her one better gown, a brown woollen 
skirt with a yellow bodice, and over it she 
had a great coarse cotton apron of a faded 
blue. She had nothing on her head, and her 
sleeves were rolled up to the elbow ; she car- 
ried her shoes in her hand, not wishing to 
spoil them by so much walking, but meaning 
to wear them when she should enter the Bel- 
va gorge so as to do honor to her boy. She 
bought a pair once in ten years ; strong 
leather things, with wooden soles, which 
were only worn on rare occasions. She had 
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put also in her capacious pocket a little round 
cheese and a loaf of wheaten bread to give 
her son. She would willingly have brought 
wine also, but wine was never seen on those 
hill-tops, except in the priest's chalice at the 
little church where the stone-pines stood in a 
hollow of the rocks. ^ 

She walked on at the level pace of one 
used to cover ground quickly and evenly. 
The air was cool, the breeze blew from the 
sea ; the lovely lights of sunrise chased the 
shadows of the dawn. Her mind was busy 
with her boy, travelling over all his short, 
uneventful life. She thought of him as he 
had lain at her breast a little conical bundle 
of swaddling-clothes, with only his small 
brown hands and his eager, red, wet mouth 
free. She thought of him at ten months old, 
escaping from her arms to totter across the 
stones before the door for the first time alone 
upon his feet. She remembered one day 
when he had fallen from a plum-tree and 
twisted his ankle, and lay in her lap sobbing 
and rubbing his curly head against her arm. 
Then there was the day he took his first com. 
munion, such a slim, bright-eyed, well-built 
little man, though small and thin ; for there 
was scanty food to divide among so many, 
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and the children were always hungry. She 
had cut up her only good cotton gown to 
make him a shirt and breeches for that day ; 
it had been a day in midsummer ; the sun had 
shone on his auburn head as he went up over 
the rugged pavement of the church, so dark 
even at noon, except where the strong hot 
rays shot through the clefts of the narrow 
windows. He had been a good lad always, 
docile and active and chaste, kind to the little 
ones, obedient to his parents, and content 
with his lot. Then the State had caught him 
up out of her hand, and she had ceased to 
know anything of him; a high blank wall 
had been built up between her and him ; "he 
had been taken far away, and she had had 
nothing left to do except to kneel down on 
the benches before the little picture of the 
Madonna and pray for him. Twenty-one 
years he had been hers, paid for by her pain, 
her labor, her privation, her sacrifice ; and 
then all in a moment he had become nothing 
to her, he had been taken by the hand of the 
State. She had never understood it nor for- 
given it. They might say what they would, it 
was cruel, it was wicked, it was accursed. He 
was hers, and they dragged him away and set 
the blankness of darkness between him and her. 
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But at last, perhaps, she would see him. 
He had bidden the pedlar ask her to come. 
He had not forgotten. If it were only to see 
him go by in the scorch and sweat of the 
march, it was enough to live for, enough to 
walk to the end of the world for ; and should 
there be a halt, a bivouac, as they said, she 
would clasp him in her arms and hear his 
voice, and see him eat of her bread and her 
cheese, and wipe the dust off his face as if he 
were a child once more. " Tell mother to 
come to the Belva," so he had said. Dear lad, 
dear lad ! He had not forgotten her, nor the 
way the country lay among the rocks about 
his home. 

The light widened and brightened and be- 
came full day. 

The air grew warm. The landscape, losing 
the rosy lights and silvery shadows of the ear- 
liest hours, became bare, bald, and sad, scored 
by heaps of shale thrown out where, ever since 
Etruscan days, men had delved for copper and 
disfigured the face of nature ; the mines have 
been long unused, but the scars made by them 
remain. The path she followed was always 
the same, a scarce visible mark, passing over 
the short, scant grass which grew on the slate 
and gneiss of the rocks and the calcareous soil. 
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len there came in sight a flock of 
Dup of pine-trees, a church tower, 
;d posting-house ; but these were 
nd the whole country was cheer- 
s, abandoned. 

lay southward, and westward, by 
road, but by tracks, scarcely seen, 
made and followed by the strings 
Trying charcoal or lime which had 
■ those mountain-tops century after 
:e the days of Latin and Etruscan 

C many miles without meeting a 
habitations were very few, and 
2 traversed was still only a mule- 
sly traceable. When she at last 
tiuman being, an old man on an ass 
lefore and behind him, she stopped 
Efed a few words for sake of saying 
;h she was so proud: "I am go- 
my son. He is passing through 
ivith his regiment. He sent for 

aid man said : 

t That is fine pleasure for you. 
dier myself long ago — long ago. 
o you, good wife, and joy be with 
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Then the little tinkling sound of his ass's 
hoofs on the rocky ground died away in the 
distance, and she was once more alone in the 
midst of the dry, sear, stony hills, where only 
the horned toad and the squat tarantula had 
their lodgings. 

It grew very hot, and the rocks seemed like 
h&ated copper as her bare feet smote them. 
Gnats buzzed arid snakes basked in the heat. 
There was little or no vegetation, only here 
and there a starved pine or a stunted lentiscus. 
She was fatigued by the hard ground and the 
heat of the sun, but the farther she went the 
lighter grew her heart. " Soon," she said to 
herself, *' soon I shall . see my boy face to 
face ! " 

The burning daylight poured down on her. 
There was no shade on these rocks, nor on 
the level friable soil which divided them. 
Mosquitoes were in clouds, and larger gnats 
in great numbers. But although footsore 
and weary, she was glad of heart. Yes, she 
said to herself, the old man was right ; it was 
a fine pleasure for a Ayoman to see her lad 
safe and sound. 

When she came to a spot where a little 
spring issued from the rocks and flowed into 
a hollow, green with moss of its own creating, 
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she drank from it and rested a short time, eat- 
ing a crust. 

When she passed a house, which was very 
seldom, and paused by its doorway to speak 
with the inmates, she said to them, with a 
glow of pride : 

" My son's regiment marches through the 
Belva to-day ; he sent for me to go and see 
them pass ; perhaps they will halt there." 

To have a son marching with his regiment 
seemed to her almost greater than to be a 
crowned queen, and more cruel than the 
saints' martyrdom. 

In the distance, still very far off, she could 
see some dark lines and spots ; she knew 
that they were the woods crowning the gorge 
of the Belva, the only trees in all that country- 
side. She quickened her pace as she saw 
them. The sun was high. Dear heaven ! if, 
after all, the troops should pass through the 
gorge without halting there ! 

The pedlar had said that it was possible. 

Her legs seemed to bend and quake under- 
neath her at the thought. But she was a 
strpng, tenacious woman, and she conquered 
her terror and continued on her way. It was 
two hours and more before she reached the 
outskirts of the woods and saw a little cluster 
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of huts, flocks of goats, breadths of rough 
grassland, low undergrowth of chestnut and 
oak, tall groups of pine maritime and stone. 
The gorge of the Belva lay beneath. 

It was now a breathless noontide. She 
began to descend under the welcome shade 
of the pines. The wild strawberry plants 
were in flower and gentians were growing 
thick ; she looked at them curiously ; there 
wtre no flowers, where she lived. 

A goat-herd lay half-asleep upon the moss, 
and awoke at her step. 

" Have the regiments come into the 
gorge ? *' she asked him, her heart beating 
thickly against her ribs. 

The man answered lazily, but half-awake : 

*' Aye : I heard their bugles a while ago. 
They halt there." 

'* My son is among them,'^ she said with 
pride, and hurried past him and his flock. 

It was such a great thing to have a son a 
soldier. Half an hour's descent through the 
oak and chestnut scrub brought her where 
she could see down into the gorge itself. 

Yes, they were there ; she could distin- 
guish the white linen caps, the horses, the 
cannon ; she could see masses^ moving to and 
fro, the sparkle of metal, the dull yellow-white 



'as. Yes, they were there. Sh 
herself and thanked God, kneelin 
oment on the carpet of fir-needle; 
ing and hurrying downward, 
descent was long and winding, an 
;s hid the bottom of the ravine froi 
V ; but when she reached it the reg 
?ere still there, resting and breakin 
St. She went up to the first grou 
g soldiers whom she saw and said t 
I am his mother — 'Neillo's mothe 
u take me to him, please ? He ser 

voice shook hoarsely with emotion ; 
ers plucked at her apron. Before that 
n, confused, motley mass of men she 
d ; how should she ever find her boy ? 
itrength began to fail her. She went 
an to man. The youths grinned in 
e and turned their backs on her. 
lughed, they joked, they teased, they 
her about from one to another ; she 
le round of the camp, stumbling over 
ersacks lying on the ground, staring 
■ at the strange scene. 
e were big field-pieces unlimbered, ar- 
orses unharnessed and tethered, cook- 
; and eating- vessels, loosened knap- 
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sacks and dusty jackets ; the men were for 
the most part in their shirt-sleeves, they were 
talking and shouting mirthfully, discipline be- 
ing for the hour relaxed. 

It was a busy, tumultuous, noisy kind of 
repose ; and the cries and the din and the 
movement as she approached .made her head 
spin and her ears sing. There seemed such 
numbers, such endless numbers, and they all 
looked alike with their cropped heads, their 
swathed legs, their puny stature. How was 
she to find her lad among that restless multi- 
tude? 

But she was not daunted. 

A soldier at last, more patient than the 
rest, or more pitiful, explained to ' her that 
this was the artillery, three field batteries, 
with a cavalry regiment ; that her lad, whom 
he knew by name, was with the infantry in 
the rear column, which had halted a mile fur- 
ther down the glen. She thanked him and 
commended him to the Virgin's care, and 
went onward ; though her limbs were so stiff 
and their veins were so swollen that she 
walked with difficulty. 

But she was full of joy and anticipation, be- 
cause she had now heard for certain that her 
boy was there. 
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She spoke merrily to the men whom she 
passed ; light of heart, and insensible to the 
pain of her swollen veins and the smart of 
her tired feet. 'Neillo was there ; that was 
enough. 

" I have got a loaf and a cheese from home 
for my boy," she said, to a patrol who showed 
some suspicion of her bulging pocket; and 
the patrol laughed, and she laughed too, and 
they let her pass. 

Shrinking from interrogation and observa- 
tion, yet always persevering, she pursued her 
quest, saying always, " I am 'Neillo's mother. 
He wished me to come. I have walked all 
the way. Where is he, please t " 

The line regiments were some way oiif 
down the gorge, under the shade of some 
overhanging rocks. Their short, white- 
clothed figures were moving to and fro, 
crowding over camp-kettles, bringing water 
from a spring which a little way off trickled 
from the rocks ; but there was not so much 
gayety and chatter and activity as there had 
been among the gunners and the troopers. 
The officers were standing together under a 
solitary pine-tree, and their voices sounded 
low and grave, and they looked troubled. 
She came among them all timidly, yet with a 
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bright expectation on her weary, hot face. 
She looked from one to another longingly, 
hopelessly, anxiously, but she could not see 
her 'Neillo. 

At last she came to a group of young men 
who were very quiet and stood about, aim- 
lessly, looking down on something on the 
ground. What they looked at were three 
lads like themselves lying on their backs in 
the shade under a large chestnut-tree. She 
came near to them timidly, with a vague, 
nameless fear chilling her heart. 

'* What is the matter with them ? " she 
asked. " Are they ill ? " 

The conscripts standing around answered 
in low lones : 

'* No, wife ; they are dead. They fell 
down dead on the march. 'Twas thirty 
miles, and so hot." 

Then she drew nearer and nearer, and bent 
down over the prostrate figures, and drew the 
linen covering off each of their faces in turn ; 
and thus at last she saw her son once more. 
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The stable had once been a church. Not 
very long ago, indeed, it had still been a 
church, though service had not been said in 
it for more than a hundred years. When it 
had been utilized as a livery-stable there had 
been no trouble taken to change its propor- 
tions. The pointed arches, the tall columns 
of dark granite, the narrow aisles, the leaden 
casements in the deep-set windows, had all 
been left unaltered. Wooden partitions had 
been set up between the pillars to make stalls 
for the horses, and straw had been .thrown 
down on the obliterated mosaics of the pave- 
ment ; that was all. It was situated in a nar- 
row, old, dark street, with old houses with 
deep eaves, great sunken doorways, and 
curious stone corbels and cornices around it 
on every side. The street had once been 
full of martial movement and ecclesiastical 
splendor, and had a great monastery in it 
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had been burned down during the 
ly the Imperialists; its church had es- 
the flames, but had sunk to a sadder 
[t was a livery-stable, and the clang of 
he stamp of hoofs, and the oaths of 
1 were the only sounds heard where 
e organ had pealed and the intoning 
led, and the anthems of Palestrina and 
echoed. It was left to dirt, to gloom, 
y ; the cobwebs hung thick as velvet 
le corners, the glass was opaque with 
cumulated dust; the pavement, with 
bles and mosaics, was slippery with 
nd urine; here and there was a niche 
1 unmutilated statue, here and there 
fresco still traceable, a carving still 
; but although its lines were un- 
d and its serried columns unbroken, it 
irreck of itself. 

e are many of these old desecrated 
:s in Italy ; some are workshops, some 
rehouses, some are granaries, some, 
was, stables. And there is no sadder 
n the world: their quietude, their 
and their dignity protest in vain 
their desecration. They are all old 
:s, built by true artists of the early 
:s, "masters of the living stone;" 
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churches which men painted, and decorated, 
and covered with emblem and symbol before 
which the rude knight and the rough free 
companion bared their heads and bent their 
knees. But neither their age nor their his- 
tory spares them, there are so many of them 
in the streets, and the worshippers have 
grown so few. 

In this stable there were several horses 
and several vehicles, and coachmen and 
helpers went to and fro in it, and the ancient 
purpose and usage of it troubled none of 
them. The only one who ever thought of it 
was a little stable-boy, the butt and slave of 
everyone, who lived there night and day, 
having nowhere else to live, and who loved 
it in his dull way, as sorrie canon or some 
abbot may have loved it in his finer way, dur- 
ing the days of its glory. Gino was the boy's 
name ; he was fourteen years old ; he had 
neither father nor mother, nor any relatives 
that he knew of, and it was a great thing for 
him to be a stable helper, with a franc a day 
and leave to sleep among the straw in the 
sacristy, which had been turned into a forage 
chamber. He was hardly treated and worked 
hard, for the drivers and stablemen were idle 
and rough, and put all they could upon him. 
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But he was strong and willing, and did not 
complain. He was fond of the horses, and 
lived willingly among them, seldom leaving 
the dusky old street in which the stables were 
situated. In appearance he was sjnall for his 
age, but robust He had a round brown face 
with black eyes which had a great, uncon- 
scious pathos in them; he was never seen 
without his coarse apron and his stable cap. 
There were no feast-days or holy-days for 
him ; all days were alike ; the watering, the 
foddering, the harness-cleaning, the oats-sift- 
ing, the stall-cleaning, never varied. It was 
the same work every week, every month, 
every year. He did not complain. He even 
liked his work. He had been taken into the 
stables out of charity at eight years old, and 
they were all of home he knew. Besides, 
in them he had Stellina. 

Stellina was his supreme comfort and com- 
panion, his one friend. She was a little black 
lupetto dog, with four white feet, and a small 
white point upon her chest, which had gained 
her the name of ''little star." She had come 
a stray puppy to the stables four years before, 
and Gino had hidden her in the straw and 
fed her, and at last ventured to ask for, and 
by good fortune obtained, permission to keep 
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her openly there. She was very quick and 
courageous in chasing rats, and this prowess 
found her favor in the eyes of the stablemen. 
Stellina, like Gino, never stirred out of the 
street. To her were all unknown the joys of 
meadow and garden, the scamper among the 
grass, the frolicking among the buttercups, 
the splashing in rain-water pools or river shal- 
lows, which are so dear to happier and freer 
dogs. 

Their one world was the old church ; its 
darksome • aisles, its musty sacristy, and the 
sharp, uneven cobble-stones paving the space 
in front of it. To Stellina as to her master it 
seemed a kingdom, They knew of nothing 
beyond, and what they had never known they 
did not miss, although instinct sometimes 
moved restlessly in both the boy and the dog 
in a vague, dim want of more space, more 
movement, more freedom. Yet they were 
both content with the busy, harmless, inno- 
cent lives under the old groined arches and 
the broken wings of the stone angels. 

Stellina believed that the horses depended 
alone on her for defence and vigilance. With 
her erect furry ears sharply cocked she 
watched their coming and going, their groom- 
ing and feeding ; barked when they neighed, 
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and growled when they snorted. That the 
horses, and the men too, could not have ex- 
isted an hour without her protection and sur- 
veillance, Stellina was quite sure. When all 
the horses and men were away, which often 
happened, she and Gino conversed with one 
another, sitting side by side in the straw, 
caressing one another, but always keeping a 
weather eye open for any rat or mouse which 
might stir beneath the litter. 

From time to time Stellina had puppies, 
and then she was prouder, happier, more 
vigilant than ever, with a snug nest made 
under one of the horses' mangers in a bale of 
hay. She was such a pretty dog, and so 
valiant against rodents, that her children 
easily found homes in the neighborhood ; but 
she was a fond mother and mourned for them 
long when they left her, and rejected all the 
consolations of her owner. 

" Poor dear Stellina ! " said Gino to her 
one day, when she mourned thus, "the next 
you have shall stay with you, or one of them 
at least ; the master will not mind ; he knows 
how good you are." 

So when her next puppies were born he 
renewed his promise that one at least of them 
should never be taken from her ; they were 
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three little white things and one black ; 
their father was a white lupetto, who lived at 
a shop near, where they sold old iron and 
brass and copper utensils. 

Gino was as happy in the possession of 
these treasures as Stellina was ; out of his 
pence he bought her milk and tripe and 
wheat-bread, as much as he could eat. He 
had few idle moments, but those he had he 
passed squatted under the manger, looking at 
and talking to the mother and babes. He de- 
nied himself food, and drank nothing except 
the bad water of the stable well, that he might 
get them all they wanted. The men were 
good-natured, and did not tease him about 
his hobby, and the horse near whose hoofs 
Stellina had made her bed sniffed at them# 
amiably, and took infinite care not to touch 
them with his iron shoe. Three of the pup- 
pies were already promised ; and the fourth, 
the black one, he hoped to be able, somehow 
or other, to keep with its mother. 

One day, when the puppies were two weeks 
old, he was alone in the stables. It was very 
warm weather, full midsummer. The horses 
and men were all out, only one old mare was 
dozing in her stall ; the doors stood open to 
catch such evening cool as there might come 
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always, and in his sleep he revisited the green 
fields of his birth whenever he did dream at 
all. He thought he was running with the dog 
through the growing corn, under the maple 
and the vine boughs ; there»were tall red tu- 
lips in the corn, and a little runlet of water 
flowing under grass and watercress, and there 
were church bells ringing and birds singing, 
and it was all so green, so cool, so fresh. 
Stellina ran in the brook and splashed the 
drops in his face, and he took off his shoes 
and ran, too, in the brook, and it was so de- 
licious and cold bubbling about his aching 
dusty feet. 

He awoke with a start, and with a shrill 
shriek ringing in his ears. 

In the yellow light of evening he saw Stel- 
lina's little body swinging in the air ; a noose 
of cord was round her throat, and by it she 
was being drawn into space, the noose tight- 
ening as she was raised higher and higher, and 
the pressure on her gullet forcing her eyes 
from her head and her tongue from her jaws. 
She had given one scream as she was seized, 
then the rope had choked her into silence. 

In an instant Gino knew what it was : the 
dog-snatchers had got her ; the fatal cart, 
with its escort of guards and its brutal lasso- 
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'^'Tis no use, child," she said to him, ''they 
will not give her. They have no bowels of 
mercy, those brutes. Quiet yourself and let 
them alone, or they will haul you off to 
prison, and then where will your little dog 
be } " 

" But the puppies will die ! She will die ! " 
he screamed. " They are too little to be left, 
and her milk will burst and kill her ! " 

And he tore himself from the woman's hold 
and ran headlong after the cart, leaving the 
stables open and unwatched. He knew 
(what Florentine boy does not?) that the 
men would no more give her up than they 
would pity her or him ; they were too hard- 
ened to their brutal work ; but, hoping 
against hope, he ran on and on, blindly 
stumbling in his haste until he overtook the 
procession. The shrieks of the imprisoned 
dogs could be heard above the noise of the 
street. 

" Give her to me ! give her to me ! She 
has puppies at home, and they will perish ! " 
he cried again, keeping up step by step with 
the men. The tears rolled down his face ; 
he was sick and gasping; he could hear 
Stellina's cries. 

The guard who had thrown him down 
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turned on him savagely. " Get you gi 
I will take you to the Questura for ob 
ing the law ! " he said, with an oath. 

" You will only do her more hari 
good," said a man in the crowd to tl: 
biag boy. "Go home and look uj 
money, and in the morning buy her 
you can." 

" In the morning ! She has never been 
out of the stables an hour, and how will her 
little ones bear the night starving ? '* 

He sobbed aloud, wringing his hands. 

The little crowd which moved along with 
them murmured and took his part. " Give 
him the bitch if she is in milk," said a 
woman's voice. But the creatures of the 
law were only angered by the expostulation ; 
they did not net their victims only to lose 
them, and lose with each the blood-money 
paid for them. Obdurate and unfeeling, and 
swollen with the accursed official tyranny, 
they went on their way, the dog stranglers 
foremost, the cart second, the guards last. 

" You will not get her to-night were it 
ever so," said some men to him. " It is 
eight of the clock. Was she never caught 
before ? Nay, nay, do not look so, lad. A 
dog is a dog, and there are scores of them." 
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Then the little throng dispersed and went 
divers ways, and left him' alone, its interest 
in him gone. 

Mechanically, by sheer habit, he returned 
to the stable, frightened at his neglect of 
duty, and bewildered by his grief. The lit- 
tle pups were bleating like new-born lambs, 
plaintively, in the straw. " The pups, the 
pups ! " he said, over and over again, choking 
down his sobs. They must die without their 
mother ; they could not lap or take any kind 
of food. He took them up one after another 
aud tried to make them suck a wisp of hay 
or an old rag soaked in milk ; but the little 
blind things could not understand ; they only 
whimpered. He put them back, and covered 
them up, and, with the tears running down 
his cheeks, took his pitchfork and began to 
renew the fodder for the night, and clear the 
dung away out of the stalls. 

It had always been a terror upon him lest 

the lasso should seize Stellina ; but she had 

been so home-staying and so prudent that 

the danger had never been realized by him to 

ts full extent. Like a true Tuscan, he had 

tlways been sure that chance would favor 

lim. 

But this day the dog-snatchers had not even 
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been commonly fair in their brutality. They 
had seized her on her own ground, on the 
very threshold of her home. 

How she must suffer, cooped up in that nar- 
row hole, without light or air, choked with a 
stifling collar and flung into a horrid den, if she 
had reached the slaughter-house, whither all 
captured dogs are carried ; breaking her heart 
in the agonies of her maternal love and of her 
physical sufferings ! 

Gino worked on, not seeing the straw and 
the dung for his tears. The people had told 
him to get his money together to buy back 
Stellina ; but he had no money ; he never had 
any money ; the scanty wage which he re- 
ceived was always forestalled for payments of 
his food and hers, and for such poor clothing 
as he was forced to wear. He had never 
known in his life what it was to have a franc 
to spare or to put by for future use. Get his 
money together ! They might as well have 
said to the poor misused ass in the scavenger s 
cart, " Get yourself gilded oats and jewelled 
harness ! " He had nothing. 

When the men came in he told them of his 
grief, and begged their help ; but they were 
improvident and extravagant fellows, in debt 
themselves up to their necks, and fond of 
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drink. One laughed at him ; one pitied him, 
but, turning out his pockets, found only a half- 
penny ; a third told him with an oath not to 
talk rot, but harness quickly ; and a fourth, 
meaning to be good-natured, said, " Let her 
go, lad, and drown the whelps ; you can get 
another bitch fast enough." 

That was all the memory they had of Stel- 
lina, who had jumped on them and frisked 
round them and made much of them, and 
killed rats for them five whole years. 

No one slept in the stables except Gino, 
who, being a homeless boy, had always 
thought it a great blessing to have a bed of 
sacking spread on the straw or on the top of 
one of the corn-bins, as he chose. He had 
usually but little time to sleep, as the horses 
and vehicles came in late and the morning 
work began at daybreak or before it. This 
night he did not even try to sleep, but could 
not have slept had he tried, for the piteous, 
plaintive piping of the baby dogs crying for 
their mother. They whined and wailed un- 
easingly, seeking their natural food and their 
atural warmth, and finding neither. He could 
-O nothing to comfort them. He hugged them 
to his heart in vain. Hunger was torturing 
them, and they were too young to know any- 
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thing except the first embryonic, semi-con- 
scious pain. The boy was distracted by their 
ceaseless cries, which answered his own pas- 
sionate grief for their absent mother. He felt 
them growing more and^ more weak, less and 
less warm, and he knew that if they could not 
eat they must die. 

The deep tones of the Santo Spirito clock 
striking four of the morning told him that day 
was here, though no light came as yet into the 
dusky aisles of the desecrated church. The 
horses were already stamping in their stalls 
and striking with their forehoofs against the 
woodwork of their boxes ; he shivered with 
cold, as the little puppies did, in the hot musty 
air reeking with ammonia of the stables, and 
laid the poor little things each in their nest 
under the manger and began to do his morn- 
ing work. But he did his work ill. 

When the men came in they swore at him, 
and hustled him, and one gave him a kick on 
his shin. " You lumbering dolt ! " said this 
one, " go and choke with your bitch. You are 
no use here." 

They had no pity on him. 

There was a wedding in the town, for which 
all the horses and carriages were engaged, and 
they were all in a hurry, grooming, washing. 
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and polishing with extra speed and care. Gino 
tried to do well, but he scarcely knew what he 
was about, and his head buzzed and span ; he 
was thinking of Stellina in her captivity and 
pain! The puppies whimpered and whined. 
" Drat those little beasts,'* said the men ; 
''pitch them in a pail of water." 

The livery-stable keeper came in to see if 
the horses were being made smart for the 
bridal festivities ; he heard the noise of the 
puppies and turned round impatiently to the 
spot whence it came. 

*' Take out those whelps," he said to the 
stable boy. ** You make the place a kennel." 

'' Oh, sir ! " said the lad, with a sob, *' they 
were' so happy, but the dog-cart took their 
mother last night, and they are dying of hun- 

ger." 

*' They lassoed your black lupetta ? " 

"Yes, sir; yesterday, at eight o'clock in 
the evening." 

'* Well, it cannot be helped. Drown the 
pups ; you can't rear them. Here, you, For- 
tunio," said his master, to an ostler, *' if the 
boy is too soft-hearted to do it, chuck them 
in a pail and have done with them." 

Then he turned on his heel, whistling an 
air from the Cavalleria Rusticana. 
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>stler Fortunio, nothing loth, went to 
1 where the little animals were, and 
is hand into the hay under the man- 
rag them out of their nest ; they were 
ring piteously. But Gino sprang be- 
n, and caught hold of them, and 
them to his breast, 
one shall touch them," he said, fierce- 
et them be, let. them be. Give me 
I go out, sir, and I will take them to 
elli and ask them to let me put them 
:ir mother. They surely will. Oh, 
ely will ! " 

y surely will not, you fool," said his 
half touched, half irritated. " But 
■ try if you like. Get you gone with 
impering little blind beasts." 
ing them up in his apron, the boy 
,ot one moment, but stumbled out of 
, the tears still blinding his eyes, and 
n the street He went out so little 
tnew not where the slaughter-houses 
•r how to get to them ; but he knew 
that they were out at the northwest 
3wn, where the country began, and 
uncertain way thither. Further on 
i the road, and, being told, ran on 
t waterside, while the sun blazed on 
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the pavements, and on the front walls of the 
palaces. 

It is a long way from the Oltramo, where 
the stables were, across the bridge and along 
the quays and boulevards to the Rifridi sub- 
urb, where the public slaughter-houses are 
situated; a long, ugly, dusty way, lying 
through the hideous modern streets and vul- 
gar squares, which have sprung up like 
wens and tumors between the Porta al Prato 
and the gates of San Gallo and of Santa 
Croce. 

The boy went out of the former gate, and 
went onward over stones and dust, to what 
is called the Ponte Rocco. All was dreary, 
noisome, full of strife and squalor. There 
were dirty tramway stations, heaps of refuse, 
stinking soap factories, mounds of cinder and 
peat, broken-down hedges, bald-faced houses, 
women and children filthy and ragged, drear- 
iness and ugliness as far as the eyes could 
see, until they met the lovely lines of the 
mountains beyond. To such a pass has 
modern greed and modern waste (for the 
two go ever hand-in-hand) brought this once 
noble and royal road, which, bordered by 
stately walls and lovely gardens, led to the 
painted courts and cypress woods of the 
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hunting-palace, where the Venus wrings the 
water from her hair. 

The wailing of the puppies was feebler and 
fainter ; one of them was quite still. He 
walked as fast as ever he could, feeling sick 
and weak himself, not having slept and not 
having eaten. The gates of the slaughter- 
house stood open, guards were idling about 
the dog-cart, and the lassoers were coming 
out for their morning's gyrations ; poor bleat- 
ing calves were being driven into sheds ; the 
barking and howling of dogs, the bellowing 
of cattle, the plaintive voices of sheep were 
all mingled together in one far-off, indistinct, 
terrible protest of unpitied woe. Gino went 
on unobserved until he entered the building. 
There he was roughly stopped and asked his 
business. 

" You took the mother last night, and they 
are dying for need of her," he said, as he 
opened his apron and showed the puppies. 
" Will you let me take them to her in the 
cell ? They are such little things, only ten 
days old ; they cannot see, and they will die, 
and she will die too on account of her milk." 

The men to whom he pleaded broke into 
loud, unkind laughter. 

" Do you think the Macelli is a foundling^ 
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hospital ? Get out, you and your whelps ! 
If you bring the order from the Communal 
Palace and the money, you can take the bitch 
away. A franc and a half a day for her food ; 
and twelve francs the tub ; and two francs the 
fine. You know that." 

" But I have no money ! " he cried, " and 
the pups are dying, and Stellina will die too ! 
Take them to her — for pity's sake, take them 
to her ! If you will not let me in " 

'* What is that lad shrieking about ? " said 
the hoarse, savage voice of the superinten- 
dent " How dare you let him through the 
gates ! What does he come for ? Stop his 
bellowing." 

'* Oh, good sir! kind sir, do let me take 
her children to Stellina ! " cried the boy, and 
tried to unfold his little tale ; but the superin- 
tendent roughly bade him hold his tongue. 

*' Was the dog s tax paid ? " he added 
sharply. 

« 

*' No, sir, it never was ; but she was so 
much use and so good ; and she must die, 
and the puppies too, if you will not let them 
go to her," said the boy, breaking down in 
his prayer, and sobbing as if his heart would 
break. 

" Turn him out," said the superintendent 
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curtly to his men. " We can have no maud- 
Hn, mewing beggars in these gates. Take 
him to the Questura if he resist. Stay. 
Write down his name and address. He must 
be summoned for contravention." 

*' But they are dying ! '* cried Gino, desper- 
ately. The superintendent laughed, and his 
men grinned. Dogs died there every day. 
The only object of a dog's life was, in their 
view of it, to die, and yield skin for the glove 
or toy makers, and phosphates for the manu- 
facturers of manure. 

" Put the fool outside the gates," said the 
superior officer. 

They did so, first wringing out of him in 
his misery and bewilderment the declaration 
of who he was, whom he served, and where 
he lived. He could not tear himself away 
from the vicinity of Stellina. 

" Bring the money and buy her out," they 
had said to him. But for a poor lad, if he be 
honest, to get money is an impossibility ; he 
might as well try to get blood out of a stone, 
water out of a brick. He had nothing in the 
world except the boots and clpthes in which 
he stood. 

He had not forgotten his work, but he 
could not bring himself to go away and go 
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back. He went and sat down on some rough 
grass near the edge of the Mugnone water, 
and looked at the httle things in his apron. 
They were all dead but one. Their tender 
and frail organisms had been unable to resist 
hunger and neglect. He kept hoping that 
he might see someone, do something, be able 
to help her in some way. He kept the little 
dead pups in his apron, and tried to warm the 
bhe\still living inside his shirt against his 
.fleih.* But it was growing colder and colder, 
and though it felt about feebly with its lips 
seeking nourishment, there was but little life 
•left in it. He got up and walked to and fro, 
up and down, here and there, stupidly, long- 
ing for some word of help, of counsel, of as- 
surance as to his dog's safety. She might be 
dead now of terror, of fever, of struggle 
against her fate. In this horrible place, where 
nothing came except for torture and death, 
there was no pity. With money, escape 
could be bought, but he could no more get 
money than he could root up the Baptistery 
or the Apennines. 

While he held the last surviving puppy in 
his breast he felt its body and limbs twitch ; 
he heard it wail feebly ; he looked at it and 
saw that it also was dying. In another few 
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minutes more it was dead. He laid it with 
its brothers in his apron, and folded the 
coarse canvas round them. He intended to 
take them home. 

Half the day had dragged by; it was now 
three o'clock. The heat was great. There 
was a high wind, and it blew the dust and 
sand around. him in circles. 

At last he saw a man whom he knew, a 
carter of forage, by name" Zanobi, who had 
come often to the stables, and had known 
Stellina. The boy went to him and told him 
his story; the carter was good-hearted and 
not without sympathy. Money he had none 
to give, but he did what he could. 

" I have a cousin who works yonder," he 
said, with a gesture toward the slaughter- 
houses. "After my day is done I will see 
him and ask what one could do to get Stel- 
lina out. Alas, I know it means money, and 
much money ; but perhaps, as a favor, and if 
one promised to send her in the country — at 
any rate I will see him, and I dare say he will 
manage to show her to me. Cheer up ; they 
must let two days and a half go by before they 
kill the dogs or give them to the doctors. Get 
you home to your stables or you will lose 
your place, and what good will that do ? Go 
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home now, promise me, child, and when I 
have heard anything I will come round in the 
evening and tell you what I know. But un- 
less you will go, to your stables I will do 
nothing ; for what will you better Stellina by 
throwing yourself out of place ? " 

Then the man went on with his wagon-load 
of iron rails and rods, and Gino turned away 
and began to walk toward his home, knowing 
that the carter spoke truly. A little spark of 
hope had sprung up in his heart. Perhaps 
after all she might be saved ; but the pups — 
for them there was no hope. He carried 
them still in his apron. He meant to bury 
them, when no one was looking, under the 
manger where they had been born. 

He returned home over the railway embank- 
ments and along the boulevards. It was a long 
way, and he went slowly, for he was terribly 
tired, and his stomach had long been empty. 

It was five in the afternoon when he reached 
the livery-stable. The stable-man who had 
had to do his duty for him met him with a rain 
of blows from a stick and a volley of abuse. 
Gino did not resist, nor did he answer. He 
said nothing and put his apron with the little 
dead babes in it in a corner where no one 
saw. He drank thirstily of the bad water 
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and resumed his work in silence. All the 
carriages and coachnien were out ; the helper, 
tired of his long day shut up there alone, 
flung a bit of wood at his head, bade him look 
sharp or he would get more, and went away. 
When he was quite sure that he was gone, 
Gino dug a hole under the manger in the 
earth under the pavement and laid some hay 
in it and then buried the puppies. When the 
place was closed and the litter strewn over it, 
no one could tell that the ground had ever 
been disturbed. 

'* If she come back she will understand they 
are there," he said to himself. 

The rest of the day wore away. The 
men and the horses came in hot, tired, and 
out of temper, after the long day with the 
nuptial party in the country. There were 
loud wrangling, banging, swearing, quarrel- 
ling; the boy was unnoticed except that he 
received now a cuff on the head, now a kick 
on the shins. No one asked him anything 
of Stellina ; all were in haste to unharness 
and get away to their suppers. Gino did not 
speak; he did his work when he was wanted, 
but his head swam and his heart ached ; still 
he clung to his one hope of hearing news 
from the carter. 
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When the horses were in their stalls and 
the carriages rolled into the chancel, which 
served as coach-house, and the drivers and 
helpers were on the point of going to their 
evening meal, their employer came in. He 
had been drinking, he was heated ; he had 
lost at lotto, and he was in that humor in 
which a naturally good-natured man is for the 
time being a savage tyrant, and vents his ill- 
humor on the first thing he sees. He caught 
sight of the boy and attacked him. 

"Oh, you there ! I hear you have been 
out all day. I gave you leave to go out for an 
hour, and you take a day ! A fine payment for 
all my charity ! What are you rubbing down 
that horse for ? You are not here to ' rub 
down horses, a brat like you. Claudio asked 
you ? Let Claudio do his own work. Where 
is he ? Gone out ? Gone out ten minutes after 
he brings in his carriage ? You and he may 
leave these stables to-morrow. To-morrow, 
before noon, you take your week's wages and 
go. You are a young scoundrel." 

Gino trembled and grew white, but he said 
nothing. ^He thought, '' If Stellina come out 
I will work somewhere, somehow for hen 
We might get together into the country." 

Yet he felt stunned ; he could not imagine 
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that he should live anywhere except In thes* 
stables of the old church. 

His employer scolded, swore, and founc 
fault for many minutes more, venting his ill 
humor on men and beasts, and then wen' 
away leaving terror and dismay behind him 
Gino alone of them all did not speak. 

" Cheer up, little chap ; I will get you '< 
place," said an old driver who was alwayi 
kind to him in a rougli way. " You knov 
you did wrong staying out all day. Th{ 
master can't abide idlers." 

Gino did not defend himself. 

An hour later he was alone as usual a 
night in the stable. There was no light ex 
cept that which came from one old lanterr 
swinging from the high groined roof. Thi 
doors were open to the street. In the gloon 
he saw a man's figure, and the yellow rays ol 
the lantern fell on the face of his friend, th< 
carter, Zanobi. 

" Stellina ! " cried the boy, as he spranj 
forward breathless. The carter came acroa 
the threshold and sat down on a pail whicl 
was turned upside down. 

" Do not fret, my poor lad," he said 
slowly. " I am rare sorry to bring you nt 
better news." 
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" She is dead ! " cried Glno. 

"They killed her," said ZanobI, bitterly. 
" Her milk and her grief drove her wild, and 
they were afraid of her, and got the vet to 
declare she was mad, and they killed her at 
nine o'clock in the morning, poor little brave 
soul ! No bowels of mercy in them, even for 
her as a mother ! And I saw her pretty black 
skin even now a-drying on a nail. Lord save 
us, child, do you not take on so ! " 

Gino had fallen speechless under the old 
mare's body as she stood munching in her 
stall. 

The carter dashed water on his head and 
face, and shook him roughly, and he soon 
rallied, or seemed to rally, and said little ex- 
cept to ask again and again the details of her 
death. Zanobi went away as the clock struck 
ten of the night, glad that the shock had 
passed off without evil effects. " He was 
fond of the dog, but it was only a dog, and 
he will not fret much. I will buy one for him 
somewhere to-morrow," thought the good 
rude man as he went away in the moonlight 
between the tall ancient houses. 

Gino was left alone. He sat still some 
time, his chin resting on his hands ; at last 
he got up and drank thirstily, stroked the old 
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mare upon her nose, and barred the- stable- 
door. 

By the light of the lamp he cleaned his 
boots and the metal clasp of his waist-belt, 
and laid them together on the lid of a corn- 
bin, with an old dirty mass -book which had 
been given him in his childhood. 

Then he took his fork and upturned the 
hay which covered the stone under which the 
dead puppies lay ; he raised the stone and 
took them out and kissed them ; they were, 
all which was left of Stellina. He put them 
in his apron and slung them round his throat. 
He paused a little while looking at the dark- 
ness which hid the aisles of the church from 
his sight ; close at hand the rays of the lan- 
tern shone on the ribbed roof, the mutilated 
angels, the wooden gates of the stalls ; there 
was no sound but of the breathing of the 
hordes, and the hot black space was full of 
their scent. 

Gino crossed himself; then he fastened one 
of the stable halters fast to a beam, passed 
its noose round his neck, and mounted a 
wooden stool on which he had sat hundreds 
of evenings when his work was done, with 
Stelliiia's little forni between his knees. 
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Then he kicked the stool from under his 
bare feet. 

When the men came in the morning, and, 
finding the doors closed, with none to open 
them, had them forced by smiths, they saw 
Gino hanging there dead, the dead puppies 
tied around his neck. 

Life had been too hard for the little stable- 
boy. 
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1S24 A Mint of Money. • > 1 



I Maenel. (Li 
12 In the Wilds of New Mex 
173 A Golden Dream. (International Series).. 
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AUTHORS* catalogue;. 

[Whsn ordering by maU please order by numbers.] 



By E. About* 

M07 A New Lease of Life 2D 

By Mrs. Ijefth Adams* 

1845 Aunt Hepsy's Foundling 20 

Works by the author of *'Addle'a 
Husband." 

868 Addie*8 Husband : or. Through 

Clouds to Sunshine. 10 

604 Mt Poor Wife 10 

1046 Jessie 20 

Max Adelei**s Works. 

1660 Random Shots 20 

1600 Elbow Boom 20 

Works by the author of '* A Fatal 
Dower," 

846 A Fatal Dower 20 

872 Phyllis' Probation 10 

4«1 HisWeilded Wife 25 

. 829 The Actor's Ward 20 

1873 The Story of an Error 20 

By tho Author of **A Golden 
Bar." 



463 Betwixt Hy Love and -Me..... 25 

Works by the author of ** A Great 
Mistake." 

.-4 A Great Mistake. 20 

888 Cherry 10 

"^'0 Clarissa's Ordeal. Ist half. . . 20 
Clarissa's Ordeal. 2d half. ... 20 

7 Prince Charming 20 

.7 Suzanne 20 

iTorks by the author of "A 
Woman's fiOTo-Htory.'* 

9 A Woman's Love-Story 10 

Griaehia 20 



By the Author of ** For Mot1ior*B 
Hake." 

1900 Leonie; or, Tbe Sweet Street 
Singer of New York 29 

By Hamilton Aide. 

888 Introduced to Society 10 

Gnstare Afmard's Works. 

1841 The Trappers of Arkansas 10 

1.396 Tbe Adventurers )0 

139S Pirates of the Prairies 10 

1400 Queen of the Savannah 10 

1401 The Buccaneer Chief 10 

1402 The Smuggler Hero 10 

14(»4 The Rebel Chief 10 

1650 The Trail-Hunter 10 

1653 The Pearl of the Andes 10 

1672 The Insurgent Chief 10 

168K The Trappers Daughter 10 

1690 The Tiger-Slayer 10 

1692 Border Rifles 10 

1700 The Flying Horseman 10 

1701 The Freebooters 10 

1714 The White Scalper 10 

1723 The Guide of the Desert 10 

1732 Last of the Ancas 10 

1734 Missouri Outlaws 10 

1736 Prairie Flow:er 10 

1740 Indian Scout 10 

1741 Stronghund 10 

1742 Bee-Hunr«rs 10 

1744 Stoneheart 10 

1748 The Gold-Seekers 10 

1752 Indian Chief 10 

1756 Red Track 10 

1761 Tbe Treiisure of Pearls 10 

1706 Red River Half-Breed 10 

By Mary Albert* 

988 A Hidden Terror 20 



s 



rr 
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<3raiit Allen's Works. 

712 Fv>. Maimie's Sake 90 

7^1 " The Tents of Sheni ". 25 

trSB The Great Taboo 20 

1870 What's Bred in the Bone 20 

3906 Dumaresq's Daughter 25 

lUrs. Alexander's Works* 

6 The Adrairars Ward 20 

17 The Wooing O't........ 20 

82 The Executor 20 

189 Valerie's Fate 10 

229 Maid, Wife, or Widow? 10 

236 Which Shall it Be? 20 

839 Mr8."Vereker'8 Courier Maid.. 10 

490 A Seeond Life ...20 

664 At Bay 10 

794 Beaton's Bargain 20 

797 Look Before You Leap 20 

805 The Freres. Ist half 20 

805 The Freres. 2d half 20 

80« Her Dearest Foe. Ist half. ... 20 

806 Her Dearest Foe. 2d half. ... 20 

814 The Heritage of Langdale, .... 25 

815 Ralph Wilton's Weird 10 

900 By Woman's Wit 20 

997 Forging the Fetters, and The 

Australian Aunt. 20 

1054 Mona's Choice 2i) 

1057 A Life Interest 20 

1189 AfYooked Path 20 

1199 A False Scent 10 

1867 Hearc Wins 10 

1469 A Woman's Heart 20 

1571' Blind Fate 20 

1682 An interesting Case 20 

Alison's Works* 

194 "So Near, and Yet So Far!".. 10 

278 For Life and Love 10 

481 The House That Jack Built. . . 10 

By Hans Christian Andersen. 

1814 Andersen's Fairy Tales 20 

By W. P. Andrews. 

1172 India and Her Neighbors 20 

F. Anstey's Works* 

69 Vice Versft 25 

S25 The Giant's Robe 20 

603 The Tinted Venus. A Farcical 

Romance 10 

819 A Fallen Idol 20 

1816 The Black Poodle, and Other 
Tales 20 

By G* W* Appleton. 

1846 A Terrible Legacy 20 

By Annie Armitt* 

760 In Shallow Waters 20 

T* 8. Arthnr's Works* 

1887 Woman's Trials 20 

1686 The Two Wives 20 

168« Married Life 20 

1640 Ways of Providence 20 

1641 Home Scenes 20 



1644 Stories for Parents sio 

1649 Seed-Time and Harvest 20 

1652 Words for the Wise 20 

1654 Stories for Young House- 
keepers 90 

1657 Lessons In Life jM 

1658 Oflf-Hand Sketches ao 

Sir Samuel Baker's Works. 

267 Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. ... 28 
688 Eight Years Wandering ih Cey- 
lon 99 

1502 Cast Up by the Sea... « 90 

B* M* Ballantyne's Works* 

89 The Red Eric 10 

95 The Fire Brigade 10 

96 Erlingthe Bold lO 

772 Gascoyne, the Sandal-Wood 

Trader ^5 

1614 Deep Down 90 

Honors De Balzac's Works. 

776 PdreGoriot 20 

1128 Cousin Pons " 90 

1318 The Vendetta 90 

S* BarinflT-Gonld's Works* 

787 Court Royal 90 

878 Little Tu'penny 10 

1122Eve :...... 90 

1201 Mehalah : A Story of the Salt 

Marshes 90 

1697 Red Spider '.V.V. 90 

1711 The Pennycomequicks 90 

1763 John Herring 80 

1779 Arminell.. ao 

1821 urith ;;; 90 

Frank Barrett's Works. 

986 The Great Hesper 90 

1138 A Recoiling Vengeance 90 

1245 Fettered for Life 95 

1461 Smuggler's Secret .' 10 

1611 Between Life and Death 90 

1760 Lieutenant Barnabas.... . . * 20 

1828 Under a Strange Mask. .!!!!!! 10 

By j! in. Barrie* 

1896 My Lady Nicotine 90 

Basil's Works* 

844 ** The Wearing of the Green ". 90 

647 A Coquette's Conquest as 

686 A Drawn Game 9§ 

By 6. M. Bayne* 

1618 Galaski 90 

Anne Beale's Works* 

188 Idonea 90 

199 The Fisher Village .* 10 

By Alexander Bearv* 

1605 Wrecks in the Sea of Life. ... 90 

B. B. Benjamin's Works. 

1706 Jim, the Parson 90 

1720 Our Roman Palace '. 9 
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By A* Benrimo* 

1634 Vic 20 

By E. Berber. 

1646 Charles Auchester 20 

By W. BerffBol. 

1446 PiUone 20 

By E. BertheU 

1B80 The Sergeant's Lep^acy 20 

Walter Besant'B Works. 

97 All in a Oardea Fair 26 

^187 Uncle Jaclc 10 

140 A Glorious Fortune 10 

146 Love Finds the Way, and Other 
Stories. By Besant and Rice 10 

280 Porothy Forster 25 

824 In Luclcat Last 10 

641 Uncle Jack 10 

661 *' Self or Bearer"...- 10 

883 Children of Gibeon 20 

904 The H<»ly Rose 10 

906 The World Went Very Well 

Then 25 

980 To Call Her Mine ;... 25 

1055 Katharine Regina 20 

1065 Herr Paulus: His Rise, His 

Greatness, and His Fall 20 

1143 The Inner House 20 

1151 For Faith and Freedom 20 

1240 I'he Bell of St. Paul's. 20 

1247 The Lament of Dives 20 

1878 They Were Married. By Wal- 
ter Besant and James Rice. . . 10 

1418 Armorel of Lvonesse 20 

1462 Let Nothing You Dismay 25 

1680 When the Ship Comes Home. 

By Besant and Rice 10 

1665 The Demoniac. ..'..... 20 

1861 St. Katherine's by the Tower.. 20 

HI. Betham-Ed wards' s Works. 

278 Love and Mirage ; or,The Wait- 
ing on an Island 40 

679 The Flower of Doom.and Other 
Stories 10 

694 Doctor Jacob 20 

1028 Next of Kin— Wanted 20 

1407 The Parting of the Ways. 20 

1500 Disarmed 20 

1543 For One and the World 20 

1627 A Romance of the Wire 20 

1845 Forestalled ; or, The Life Quest. 20 

By Jeanle Gw^ynne Bettany* 

.J A Laggard in Love 20 

imsUeme Bjornson'a Works. 

» Arne 10 

1 The Happy Boy 10 

William Black's Works. 

Yolande 20 

8 Shandon Bells 20 

n Sunrise -. A Story of These 
Times.. 20 



28 A Princess of Thule 90 

89 In Silk Attire 90 

44 Macleod of Dare 90 

49 Tliat Beautiful Wretch 20 

50 The Strange Adventures of a 

Phaeton 90 

70 White Wings: A Yachting Ro- 
mance 10 

78 Madcap Violet 20 

81 A Daughter of Heth 20 

124 Three Feathers 20 

125 The Monarch of Mincing Lane 20 

126 Eilmeny 20 

138 Green Pastures and Piccadilly 25 
266 Judith Shakespeare : Her Love 

Affairs and Other Adventures 20 
472 Tlie Wise Women of Inverness 10 

627 White Heather 20 

898 Romeo and Juliet: A Tale of 

Two Young Fools 20 

962 Sabina Zembra. 1st half 20 

962 Sabina Zembra. 2d half 20 

1096 The Strange Adventures of a 

House-Boat 90 

1132 In Far Lochaber 20 

1227 The Penance of John Logan.. 36 
1259 Nanciebel : A Tale of Stratford- 

on-Avon 20 

1268 Prince Fortunatus 90 

1889 Oliver Goldsmith 10 

1894 The Four Macnicols, and Other 

Tales 10 

1426 An Adventure in Tlmle 10 

1505 Ijady Siiverdale's Swentlieart. 10 

1506 Mr. Pisistratiis Brown. M. P. . 10 
1725 Stand Fast, Craig-Royston ! ... 20 
1892 Donald Ross of Heimra 20 

B. D. Blackmore's Works. 

67 Loma Doone. Ist half 20 

67 Loma Doone. 2d half 20 

427 The Remarkable History of Sir 
Thomas Upmore, Bart., M. P. 90 

616 Mary Aneriey 20 

625 Erema; or. My Father's Sin.. 20 

629 Cripps, the Carrier 20 

630 Cradock No well. 1st half 90 

630 Cradock Nowell. 2d half 20 

631 Ciiristowell. A Dartmoor Tale 20 

632 ( lara Vaughan 90 

683 The Maid of Sker. 1st half... 20 

633 The Maid of Sker. 2ii half. ... 20 

636 Alice Lorraine. Ist half 20 

636 Alice Lorraine. 2d half. 20 

936 Sprinphaven. Ist half 90 

926 Springhaven. 2d half 20 

1267 Kit and Kitty. 1 st half 20 

1)267 Kit and Kitty. 2d half 20 

By Isa Blairden. 

706 The Woman I Loved, and the 
Woman Who Loved Me 10 

By C. Blatherwick. 

161 The Ducie Diamonds 10 

By Frederick Boyle. 

866 The Good Hater SO 
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Bliss M. E« Bra<l«l««'fl Works. 

85 Ladj AHdle7*« Secret SO 

60 Phantom Fortune 90 

74 Aurora Floyd 90 

110 Uader the Re<l Flag 10 

16.3 The Goldeu Calf 80 

901 Vixen 20 

911 The Octoroon 10 

934 Barbara; or, Splendid Misery, vo 

963 An iHhmaelite 20 

816 The Histietoe Bouf^h. Cbrist- 
imia, 1884. Edited by Miss M. 

E. Braddon 90 

184 Wyllard's Weird 90 

478 Diavola; or. Nobody *6 Daugh- 
ter. Parti 90 

478 Diavola ; or. Nobody's Daugh- 
ter. Part II 90 

480 Married in Haste. Edited by 
Mias M. E. Braddon 90 

487 Put to the Test. Edited by Miss 

M. K. Br'addon 20 

488 Joshua Haggard's Daughter... 90 

489 Rupert Godwin 20 

405 Mount Royal 90 

466 Only a Woman. Edited by Hiss 

M.E. Braddon 90 

497 The Lady's Mile 95 

498 Onlya Clod 90 

409 The Cloxen Foot 90 

611 A Strange World.... 90 

615 Sir Jasper's Tenant 90 

694 Strangers and Pilgrims 80 

629"The Doctor's Wife 20 

54'^ Fenton's Quest 20 

544 Cut by the County ; or, Grace 

Darnel 10 

648 A Fatal Marriage, and The 

Shadow in the Comer 10 

649 Dudley Carleon ; or. The Broth- 

er's Secret, and George ChuI- 

fleld's Journey 10 

65'3 Hostages to Fortune 20 

663 Birds of Prey 90 

664 Charlotte's Inheritance. (Se- 

quel to " Birds of Prey ").... 90 

657 To the Bitter End 90 

660 Taken at the Flood 20 

6r>0 Asphodel 80 

66t Just as I am ; or. A Living Lie 90 

667 Dead Men's Shoes 20 

670 John March mont's Legacy — 80 
618 The Mistletoe Bough. Christ- 
mas, 18B5. Edited by Miss M. 

E. Braddon ., 90 

840 One Thing Needful*, or. The 

Penalty of Fate 26 

881 Mohawks. 1st half 20 

881 Mohawks. 2d half 20 

890 The Mistletoe Bough. Christ- 
mas, 1886. Edited by Miss M. 

E. Braddon 20 

948 Weavers and Weft: or, " Love 

that Hath Us in His Net " . . . 90 
947 Publicans and Sinners ; or, 

Lucius Davoren. 1st half 90 

947 Publioaas and Sinners: or, 

Lucius Darorea. 9d half. ... 90 
1066 Like and Unlike 90 



1098 The Fatal Three 9» 

1211 The Day Will Come '.,' j» 

1411 Whose Was tlie Haudr 25 

1664 DeadSeaFruit [.' 20 

1883 The World, FleshaiidtheDeviL M 

By A«ufe BraJshaw, 

706 A Crimson Slain It 

Works by Charlette H, Braeai«» 
Aathor ef ** Dora Theme**' 

19 Her Mother's Sia 90 

51 Dora Thorne sgs 

54 A Broken Weddincr-Ring 90 

68 A Queen Amongst Womeo 10 

69 Madolin's Laver 95 

73 Redeemed by Love; or, Love's 

Victory. 90 

76 Wife In Name Only ; or, A 

Broken Heart 20 

79 Wedded and Parted 10 

92 Lord L.vnoe'*« Choice 20 

148 Thorns and Orange-BIossoins. 90 

^90 Romance of a Black Veil 10 

920 Which Loved Him Best? 95 

287 Repented at Leisure. (Large 
type edition) 90 

967 Repented at Leisure 10 

949 ** Prince Charlie's Daughter;*' 

or. The ( ;ost of Her Lore .... 90 

960 Sunshine and Roses; or, Di- 
ana's Discipline 90 

254 Tiie Wife's Secret, and Fair 
but False 10 

983 The Sin of a Lifetime; or, Viv- 
ien's Atonement 90 

287 At War With Herself 10 

993 At War Witli Herself. (Large 

type edition) 90 

968 From Gloom to Sunlight; or. 

From Out the Gloom 10 

955 From Gloom to Sunlight; or. 

From Out the Gloom. (Large 

type edition) 95 

991 Love's Warfare 90 

998 A Golden Heart 90 

9M The Shadow of a Sin 10 

948 The Shadow of a Sia. (Large 

type edition) 90 

994 The False Vow; or, Hilda; or, 

I^tdr Hutton's Ward 10 

988 The False Vow; or. Hilda; or. 

Lady Hutton's Ward. (Lairge 

type edition) 99 

994 Lady H i itton 's Ward ; or, Hilda; 

or. The False Vow 10 

998 LadyHutton'sWard; or, Hilda: 

or. The False Vow. (Larg 

typeedition^ 

994 Hilda; or, The False Vow; oi 

Lady Button's Ward 

998 Hilda; or. The False Vow; o 

LadyHutton'sWard. (Larf 

type edition)^ 

985 A Woman's war 

959 A Woman's War. (Large typ< 

edition) ?...:.. 

99G ARoseinThoma 
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Wr HilRry^g Folly; cr, Her Mar- 
riage Vow 86 

968 Hilary *8 Folly; or, Her Har- 
riafre Vow. (Large type edi- 
tion) 86 

899 The Fatal Lilies, and A Bride 
from the Sea 10 

800 A Gilded Sin, and A Bridge of 
Love 10 

808 Ingledew House, and More Bit- 
ter than Death 10 

804 In Cupid's Net 10 

805 A Dead Heart, and Lady Gwen- 

doline's Dream 10 

806 A Golden Dawn, and Love for 

a Day... 10 

807 Two Kisses, and Like no Other 

Love 10 

808 Bevoud Pardon 20 

832 A Woman's Love-Story SD 

823 AWillful Maid 20 

411 A Bitter Atonement 90 

433 My Slater Kate 10 

459 A Woman's Temptation. 

(Large type edition) 20 

861 A Woman's Temptation 10 

460 Uud^'r a Shadow 20 

465 The Earl's Atonemeut 20 

466 Between Two Loves 90 

467 A Struggle for a King 20 

469 Ladv Damer's Secret 90 

4^0 Evelyn's Folly 90 

4';i Thrown on the World 20 

476 Between Two Sins; or. Married 

in Haste 10 

616 Put Asunder; or. Lady Castle- 

maine's Divorce 20 

676 Her Martyrdom 00 

696 A Fair Mystery; or, The Perils 

of Beauty 20 

741 The Heiress Of Hilldrop: or 

The Romauc of a Young Girl 90 
745 For A Mother's Siu : or, A Strug- 
gle for Love 26 

792 Set in Diamonds 95 

821 The World Between Them 96 

889 A Passion Flower 20 

863 A True Maifdalen 20 

854 A Woman's Error 20 

992 Marjorle 20 

994 'Twixt Smile and Tear 20 

927 Sweet Cymbeline 90 

999 The Belle of Lynn; or, The 

Miller's Daughter 90 

981 Lady Diana's Pride 20 

949 ClaribePs Love Story; or,Love's 
Hidden Depths 90 

968 A Haunted Life ; or, Her Terri- 

ble Sin 20 

969 The Mystery of ()oIde Fell; or. 

Not Proven 20 

978 The Squire's Darling 95 

976 A Dark Marriage Mom 20 

978 Her Second Love 20 

962 The Duke's Secret ^ 90 

986 On Her Wedding Mom, and 

The Mystery of the Holly-Tree 90 
966 The Shattered Idol, and Letty 
Leigh 90 



990 The Earl's Error, and Araol<3*8 
Promise 80 

995 An Unnatural Bondage, and 

That Beautiful liady SO 

1006 His Wife's Judgment 90 

1008 A Thorn in Her Heart 90 

1010 Golden Gates 90 

101*j A Nameless Sin 90 

1014 AMad Love 90 

1031 Irene's Vow 90 

1052 Signa's Sweetheart 20 

1091 A Modern Cinderella 10 

1134 Lord Elesmere's Wi fe 96 

1156 Lured Away; or. The Story of 
a Wedding - Ring, and The 

Heiress of Ame 90 

1179 Beauty's Marriage 10 

1185 A Fiery Ordeal 90 

1 195 Dumaresq's Temptation 90 

1985 Jenny 90 

1991 The Star of Love 20 

1328 Lord Lisle's Daughter 10 

1415 Weaker than a Woman 90 

1698 Love Works Wonders 90 

By Fredrlka Bremer. 

187 The Midnight Sun 10 

Charlotte Bronte's Woriu. 

Ift Jane Eyre 90 

67 Shirley 20 

944 The Professor 90 

Bhoda Bronirlitoii's Works. 

86 Belinda 90 

101 Second Thoughts 90 

227 Nancv 20 

645 Mrs. Smith of Longmains 10 

768 •' Good-bye, Sweetheart !" 20 

765 Not Wisely, But Too Well 90 

767 Joan 90 

768 Red as a Rose is She 20 

789 Cometh Up as a Flower 90 

862 Betty's Visions 10 

894 Doctor Cupid 90 

1699 Alas!. 90 

By lionf se do BrnaoTal. 

1686 ScBur Louise 98 

Robert Bnchanan's Works. 

145 *' StormBeaten :" God and The 

Man 90 

154 Annan Water 90 

181 The NewAbelard 10 

968 The Martyrdom of Madeline.. 96 V 
898 Matt : A Tale of a Caravan. . . 10 ^ 
468 The Shadow of the Sword 96 

646 The Master of the Mine 90 

892 That Winter Night; or, Love's 

Victory 10 

1074 Stormy Waters 90 

1104 The Heir of Linne 90 

1860 Love Mo Forever 10 

1456 The Moment After 90 

By John Bn«yaii« 
1486 The Pilgrim*8 Protfreas 90 
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Captain Fred Bamaby's Work*. 

880 ** Our Radicals" 25 

875 A Ride lo Khiva 20 

884 On Horseback Thiougb Asia 
Hinor 20 

By John Blonndelle-Bnrton. 

913 The Silent Shore; or. The Mys- 
tery of St. James* Park 20 

By Beatrice HI. Butt. 

1854Delicia 20 

By the Anther of "By Crooked 
Paths.*' 

10 



480 A Bitter Reckoning. 



1C« liaseeter Bynaer's Works. 

use Niinport. 80 

14G0 Tritons HO 

By Lord Byron. 

719 Childe Haroid's Pilgrimage... IQ 

E. Fairfax Byrrne*fl Works* 

521 Entangled 20 

5S8 A Fair Country Maid 20 

By Mrs. Caddy. 

127 Adrian Bright 20 

Hnll Caine*s Works. 

445 The Shadow of a Crime 20 

520 She 8 All the World to Me 10 

1234 The Deemster 20 

1255 The Bondman 20 

By Afona Calrd. 

1699 The Wing of Azrael 20 

By Ada Cambridire. 
1688 AMarkedMan 20 

Ittrs. H. liOTett Cameron's Works. 

595 A North Country Maid 20 

796 In a Grass Country 20 

891 VeraNevill; or, Poor Wisdom's 

Chance 20 

912 Pure Gold 20 

963 Worth Winning 20 

1025 Daisy's Dilemma 20 

1028 A Devout Lover ; or, A Wasted 

Love 20 

1070 A Life's Mistake 20 

1204 The Lodge by the Sea 20 

1205 A Lost Wife 20 

1236 Her Father's Daug^t^r 20 

1261 Wild Georpe'a Daughter 20 

1290 The Cost of a Lie 20 

1292 Boskv Dell 20 

1549 The Cruise of the Black Prince 25 

1782 A Dead Past 20 

1819 Neck or Nothing 10 

By liody Colin Campbell. 

1885 Darell Blake 20 

Rosa Nonchetre Carry's Worksu 

215 Not Like Other Girls 20 

886 Robert Ord's Atonement 25 




661 Barbara Heaihcote's Trial. 1st 
half 20 

551 Barbara Heathcote's Trial. 2d 

half 20 

608 For Lilias. Ist half 28 

608 For Li lias. 2d half SO 

930 Uncle Max. 1st half 20 

930 Uncle Max. 2d half 20 

ueeniesWhim. 1st half 20 

ueenie's Whim. Hd half 98 

o».e<1 atid Married. Ist half. 28 

934 Wooed and Married. 2d half. 20 

936 Nellies Memories, let half... 20 

936 Nellie's Memories. 2d half... 20 

961 WeeWifie 20 

ia33 Esther: A Story for Girls 20 

1064 Only the Governess 25 

1135 Aunt Dinna , 20 

1194 The Search for Basil Lyndhurst 30 

1208 Merle's Crusade 20 

1545 Lover or Friend f 30 

1879 Mary St. John 20 

William Carleton'e Works. 

1403 Willy Reillv 20 

1552 Shane Fadhs Wedding. lo 

1553 Larry McFarland's Wake 10 

1554 The Party Fight and Funeral. 10 
1550 The Midnight Mass lO 

1557 Phil Purcel 10 

1558 An Irish Oath 10 

1560 Going to Maynooth 10 

1561 PhelimOTooles Courtship... 10 

1562 Dominick, the Poor Scholar. . 10 
1564 Neal Malone lO 

By Alice Comyns Carr. 

571 Paul Crew's Story 10 

liowls CarrolPfl Works. 

462 Alice's Adventures in Wonder- 
land. Illustrated by John 
Tenniel 20 

789 Through the Looking-Glass, 
and Wliat Alice Found There. 
Illustrated by John Tenniel.. 20 



By CerTantes* 

15V6 Don Quixote 



80 



By 1j. W« Champney. 

1468 Bourbon Lilies 20 

By Erckmann-Chatrlan. 

829 The Polish Jew. (Translated 
from the French by Caroline 
A.Merighi.) 10 



By Victor Cherbnliez. 

1516 Samuel Brohl & Oo 



20 



By Mrs. C\ M. Clnrke. 

1801 More True than Truthful.. 



By W. HI. Clemens. 

1544 Famous Funny Fellows. . 
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J. nfaclareo Cobban's Works. 

4ffi Tinted Vapours 10 



1279 Master of His Fate 

1511 A Reverend Gentleman. 



20 

20 



By John Coleman. 

504 Ciirly: An Actor's Story 10 

C. R. Coleridare's Works. 

403 An English Squire 20 

1669 A Near Relation 20 

4 

By llentrice Collenale. 

1853 A Double Marriage 20 

Wilkf e Collins's Works. 

58 The New Magdalen 25 

102 The Moonstone 25 

16" Heart and Science 20 

168 No Thoroughfare. By Dickens 

and Collins JO 

175 Love's Random Shot, and 

Other Stories 10 

288 " I Say No ;" or. The Love-Let- 

ter Answered. 20 

508 Tlie Girl at the Gate 10 

591 The Queen of Hearts 25 

613 The Ghost's Touch, and Percy 

and t lie Prophet 10 

623 My Lady's Monev 10 

701 Tl>e Woman in White. Isthalf 20 

701 The Woman in White. 2d half 20 

702 Man and Wife. 1st half 20 

70^^ Man and Wife. 2d half 20 

764 The Evil Genius 20 

896 The Guilty River 20 

W6 The Dead Secret , 20 

9T7 The Haunted Hotel 20 

1029 Armadale. 1st half 20 

1029 Armadale. 2d half 20 

1095 The Legacy of Cain 20 

1119 No Name. Ist hal' 20 

1119 No Name. 2d haif 20 

1269 Blind lA)ve 20 

1347 A Rogue's Life 20 

1608 Tales of Two Idle Apprentices. 
By Charles Dickens and Wil- 

kie Collins 20 

1805 Miss or Mrs.? 20 

Mabel Collins's Works. 

749 Lord Vanecourt's Daughter... 20 

888 The Prettiest Woman in Warsaw 20 

1403 Ida: An Adventure in Morocco 10 

M. J. Colaufaoan's Works* 

624 Primus in Indis 10 

1469 Every Inch a Soldier. 20 

Hash Cenwaym Works. 

240 Called Back 10 

851 The Daughter of the Stars, and 
OtherTales 10 

801 Dark Days 10 

802 Ths Blatchford Bequest 10 

941 A Dead Man's Face 10 

MB Oarriston'sGift 10 

Or» Paul Vargas, and Other Stories 10 
5«8 A Family ACair 95 



601 Slings and Arrows, and Other 

Stories 10 

711 A Cardinal Sin 20 

804 Living or Dead 20 

8:W Houpd bya^SpeU 20 

13.")3 AUInOue 20 

1684 Story of a Sculptor 10 

1722 Somebody's Story 10 

J. Fenlmoro Cooper's Works. 

60 The Last of the Mohicans 25 

63The3py 20 

309 The Pathfinder 20 

810 The Prairie 20 

818 The Pioneers ; or, The Sources 

of the Susquehanna 20 

849 The Two Admirals 90 

859 The Water-Witch 20 

361 The Red Rover 90 

373 Wing and Wing 90 

378 Homeward Bound; or, The 

Chase 90 

379 Home as Found. (Sequel to 

"Homeward Bound") 90 

880 Wyandotte; or, The Hutted 

Knoll 20 

885 The Headsman ; or, The Ab- 

baye des Vignerons 20 

894 The Bravo 90 

397 Lionel Lincoln ; or. The Leag- 
uer of Boston 90 

400 The Wept of Wiah-Ton-Wish. . 20 

413 Afloat and Ashore 20 

414 Miles Wallingford. (Sequel to 

*' Afloat and Ashore ") 20 

415 The Ways of the Hour 20 

416 Jack Tier ; or. The Florida Reef 90 
419 The Chainbearer; or. The Lit- 
tle-page Manuscripts 90 

490 Satanstoe ; or. The Littlepage 

Manuscripts 90 

421 The Redskins; or, Indian and 

Injin. Being the conclusion 

of the Littlepage Manuscripts 90 

429 Precaution 90 

423 The Sea Lions; or. The Lost 

Sealers 90 

494 Mercedes of Castile; or. The 

"Voyage to Cathay 90 

425 The Oak-Openings; or. The 

Bee-Hunter 20 

431 TheMonikins 90 

1062 The Deerslayer; or. The First ^ 

War-Path. 1st half 90 

1068 The Deerslayer: or. The First 

War-Path. 2d half. 90 

1170 The Pilot 90 

Marie Corelli*s Works. 

1068 Vendetta 1 or, The Story of One 

Forgotten 98 

1131 Thelma. 1st half 25 

1131 Thelma. 2d half 25 

:829 Mv Wonderful Wife 1 10 

1668 Wormwood 90 

By Klnahan Corairallls* 

1601 Adrift With a Vengeance m 
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By BlateBM C«ttf «• 

ISMEIfmbeth 10 

C(««rffiaBa M . Cimlk's Works< 

4B0 Godfrer Helstone 90 

006 Mr«. Hollyer 90 

1061 A Daughter of the People 90 

By Oswald Crawford. 

1799 SjrlTla Arden 90 

By R. K. Criswell. 

1164 Qrandfather Lickshingle 90 

B* 91. Crok«r*8 Works. 

tor pretty Miss NeTille 90 

aao Proper Pride 10 

419 Some One Else 90 

lltU Diana BarriinrtoD 95 

l«Or Two masters 90 

Hay Croamalin's Werks. 

469 lu the West Countrie 90 

610 Jot ; or, The Light of Coid- 

Home Ford 90 

647 Goblin Gold 10 

ItaTMldflre 90 

1«» Violet Vyrian, M.F.H 20 

1608 The Freaks of Lady Fortune . . 90 

By Staart G. Oamkerlaad. 

641 neBabhi'sSpeU 10 

Mrs. Dale*s Works. 

1806 Fair and False 90 

1606 Behind the Silver Yell 90 

By R« H. Daaa*.Jr. 

811 Two Tears Before the Mast. . . 96 

By Fraak Danby. 

1676 TIm Oopper Crash 90 

By Joyao Barrel L 
168 Winifred Power 90 

Alpkosse Baudot's Works. 

684 Ja(dr 90 

9r4 The Nabob : A Btory of Parisiar 

Life and Uannera 90 

|6fi8 Lise Taveraier 10 

1669 Tartarin of Tarascon 90 

1066 SMonle 90 

)376 The Little Good-foi^Notbing.. 95 

By C. D»banB. 

1696 A She^kiWolTs Clothing.... 60 

By Daniel Defoe. 

1629 Rc^Uasoa Ck*«soe 80 

By Gotiiit De «3obinWn. 

1606 TypkaioeB Abbey 80 

By B. D'Ennory. 

%4Si The Two Orphans 1^ 

By a««b De Konnaad. 
1464 The Qyp^y ^CMea. 86 



Vhoaiaa Do Qalaeoy^a Works* 

1090 ConfensloDS of an Snglish Opi- 

uiu-E<iter |6 

1380 The Bpauisli Nun 10 

By Earl of Doaart. 

1801 The Little Chatelaine 96 

1817 Lord and Lady Piccadilly. ... 90 
1863 Heme Lodge 90 

By BIsa D'Bsterre-Koollng. 

888 Three Sisters 10 

Carl DetlePo Works. 

1066 Nora 96 

1418 Irene 96 

Ckarloo DlekoBs's Workr. 

10 Th« Old Curioeity Shop 90 

96 Darid Copperfle.d. Vol. I.... 90 
99 David Com>ei«e»d. Vol. IL.. 96 

94 Pickwick Papers Vol. 1 90 

94 Pickwick Papers. Vol. II 90 

67 Nicholas Nickleby. Int hnlf .. 26 
37 Nicholas Nicklebj. 9d half . . . 90 

41 Oliver Twist 90 

77 A Tale of Two Cities 96 

84 Hard Times 10 

91 Bamaby Riidge. Ist half. ... 96 

91 Bamabr Rudge. 9d half 25 

94 Little Dorrit. Int half 90 

64 LitUe Dorrit. 2d half.., 90 

106 Bleak House. 1st half 90 

106 Bieak House. 9d half 90 

107 Dombey and Son. Ist half ...US 
107 Dombey and Son. 2d half. ... 26 
106 The Cricket on the Hearth, and 

Doctor Marie-old 10 

181 Our Hatual Friend. Ist half. 90 
131 Our Mntiml Friend. 2d half.. 90 

1:19 Itfiister Humpm-ev*s Clock 10 

159 The Uncommercial Traveler.. 90 

168 No Thoroughfare. By Dt<ncens 

and Collins 10 

169 The Haunted Man 10 

437 Life and Adventures of Martin 

Clinzslewit. l.st half 96 

437 Life and Adventures of Martin 
aiuralft wit. 8d half 20 

439 Great Expectations 20 

440 Mrs. Lirriper's Lodgings 10 

447 American Notes 96 

443 Pictures From Italy, and The 

"aiudfog Papers. &c 20 

454 The Mystery of Edwin Drood. 90 
456 Sketches by Boz. Illuetrative 
of Every -day Life and Every- 
day People ; . . 90 

676 A Child's Historr of England. 36 

731 The Boy at Mngby 16 

1520 Sk*»tct>e« of Yonner Conoles.. . 10 

1529 The Flaunted House, etc". 10 

1583 A Christmas Carol, etc 90 

1541 R*unebMdy*s TjUcgaflre 19 

1606 Tales of Two T<^lle Apprent4<»e«. 
By Charles Dickens and Wil* 
kieOolUfis 96 
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By til* Rt« Hon. jBevJaiaiM Utsra- 
efif Karl of BeuoouDfield. 

708 Vivian Gr»y. in two parte, each 30 

By the Author of ** Dr. Etlith 
Roinnoy." 

fW My Wife's Niece 20 

fetaurah DoHdney's Works* 

9m The Family Difficulty 10 

079 Where Two Ways Meet 10 

Richard Dowlliiff's Works. 

18B9 Miracle Gold SO 

1894 A BafSing Quest SO 

Edmund Downey's Works. 

1746 AHouse of Tears 20 

1798 In One Town 80 

A. Conan Doyle's Works* 

1206 The Firm of Girdlestooe 90 

18M The White Company 80 

By Edith Stewart Drewry. 

1840 Baptized With a Curse 90 

By Henry Drnmmond* 

1818 The Gi*«atest Thing in the 
World 8G 

F. Dn Boisgo1>ey*s Works* 

as Seal«*d Lips 90 

101 The Coral Pin. Ist half 85 

104 The Coral Pin. 3d half 85 

864 Pi6douche, a French Detective 10 
888 Babiole, the Pretty Milliner. 

First half 90 

888 Babiole. the Pretty Milliner. 

Second half..: 90 

4S8 The Tottery Ticket 90 

476 The Prima Donna's Husband. 80 
182 Zig-Za?, the Clown; or, The 

Steel Gaunt4et8 20 

583 The Consequences of a Duel. A 

Parisian Romance 20 

848 The Antrel of the Bells 80 

•97 The Pretty Jailer. 1st half . . . 26 
897 The Pretty Jai^r. 2d half. ... 25 
699 The Sculptor's Daughter. Ist 

half 96 

699 The Sculptor's Daughter. 2d 

half 25 

188 The Closed Door. Isr half 30 

783 The Closed Door. 2d half.... 20 
Kil The Cry of Blood. 1st half... 80 
851 The Crv of Blood. Sd half.... 20 

«ift The Re*d Bwnd. 1st half 90 

.o The Red Band. 3d half 20 

i2 Cash on Delivery 20 

rO TheJUysterv of an Omnibus.. 90 

» Bertha's Secret. Ut half 90 

W Bertha's Secret 2d half 20 

82 The Severed Hand. Ist half . . 90 

83 The Severed Hand. 2d half. . 90 
85 The Matapan Affair. Ist half 20 

jfi6 The Matapan Affair. 9d half 90 
968 The Old Are of Monsieur Le- 
coq. Istbah: 80 



1088 The Old A?e of Monsienr Le^ 

coq. 2d b*lf. 29 

1730 The Blue Veil 80 

1768 The Detrcti ve's Eve 10 

1765 The Red Lottery Ticket 20 

1717 A Fight for a Foitune 80 

*'The DachesaCs'* Woncs* 

8MollyBawn 90 

6 Portia 80 

14 Airy Fairy Lilian 80 

16 Phyllis 90 

86 Mrs. Geoffrey. (Large type 

edition) 90 

060 Mrs. Geoff r-ey 10 

29 Beauty 's Daughters 10 

30 Faith and Uu faith 26 

118 Loys, Lord Berresford, and 

XricDering 10 

119 Monica, and A Rose DfstiH'd.. 10 

123 Sweet is True Love 10 

129 Rossmoyne 10 

134 The Witching Hour, and Other 

Stories 10 

186 "That Last Behearaal," and 

Other Stories..., Id 

166 Moonshine and Marguerites... 10 
171 Fortune's Wheei, and Other 

Stories 10 

984 Doris 90 

812 A Week's AmiMement; or, A 

Week in Klllamey 10 

843 The Baby, and One New Year's 

Eve 10 

390 Mildred Trevauion 10 

404 In Durance Vile, and OUier 

Stories 10 

486 Dick's Sweetheart 20 

4d4 A Maiden All Forloru, and Bar- 
bara 10 

517 A Passive Crime, and Other 

Stories 10 

6il " As It Fell Upon a Day.". . . . 10 

73S Lady Brankeniere 20 

771 A Mental Stru^trle 90 

785 The Haunted Chamber 10 

862 Ugly Barrington 10 

875 La4y Valworth's Diamonds. . . 96 
1009 In an Evil Hour, and Other 

Stories 

1016 A Modern Circe 

1035 The Duchess 90 

1047 Marvel 20 

1103 The Honorable Mi-s. Vereker.. 90 

1128 Under-CurrentR 80 

1197 "Jerry." — "That Nitrht in 
June." — A Wrong Turning.— 

Irial) Love and Marriage 10 

1909 A Troublesome Girl 20 

1249 A Life's Remorse. 25 

13S3 A Born Coqiierio 20 

13'53 "April's Lad V" 90 

14'>3 Her I.^st Throw 20 

1H62 A Little Irish Girl 20 

1891 ALitUe Rebel 80 

Alexander Dnmas's Works* 

65 Tlie Three Guardsmen 90 

76 Twentjy Tears After 89 
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SQ2 The Count of Moote-Cristo. 

Parti 80 

MS The Count of Monte Cristo. 

Part II 80 

717 Beau Tancrede ; or, Tlie Mar- 

ringe Verdict 20 

1089 Ma8HtiieIli>; or, Tlie Fisherman 

of Naples 20 

1840 The Son of Monte-Cristo. let 

half 20 

1846 The Son of Monte-Cristo. 2d 

half 20 

1642 Moiite-Cristo and His Wire. A 

Sequel to the '* Count of Mon- 

te-Cristo" 20 

1645 The Countess of Monte-Cristo. 

<PartI.) 20 

1645 The Countess of Monte-OHsto. 

(Part n.) .... 20 

1676 CamlUe 10 

By Sara Jeanaette Duncaa. 

1852 An American Qirl in London.. 20 

Oaerce Ebers's Works. 

474 Serapis. An Historical Novel 25 

988 Uarda 20 

10f>6 The Bride of the Nile. Ist half 25 
1056 The Bride of the Nile. 2d half 25 

10ft4 Homo Sum 20 

1097 The Bnrgromaster's Wife 20 

1101 An Egyptian Princess. "Vol. I. 20 
1101 An Egyptian Princess. Vol II. 20 

1106 The Emperor 80 

1112 Only a Word 20 

1114 The Sisters 20 

1198 Qred of Nuremherg:. A Ro- 
mance of the Firteenth Cent- 
ury 20 

1266 Josliua: A Biblical Picture. ... 20 

Maria Edsefforth's Works. 

708 Ormond 20 

788 'Ilie Absentee. An Irish Story. 20 

Amelia B. Edwards's Works. 

99 Barbara's History 20 

854 Hand and Glove 25 

ISfti My Brother's Wife 20 

1901 MissCarew 20 

Mrs. Annie Edwards's Works. 

644 A Girton Girl 20 

834 A Hall room Repentance 20 

835 Vivian the Beauty 20 

886 A Pf»int of Honor 20 

837 A Vagrabond Heroine 10 

838 Oui?ht We to Visit Her? 20 

839 lieah: A Woman of Fashion.. 20 

841 Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? 10 

842 A Blue-Stocking 10 

843 Archie Lovell 20 

844 Susan FiHliiingr 30 

845 Philip Earnscliflfe ; or. The 

Morals of May Fair 20 

846 Steven I^wrence. Int half. . . 20 

846 St«*ven Lawrenc**. 2d hnlf 20 

860 A Playwrights Daughter 10 



By H. Satkerlaad Edwards. 

917 The Case of Reuben Malachi. IB 

By Mrs. C. J. Siloarr. 

114 Some of Our Girls 80 

Goorge Eliot's Works. 

8 The Mill on. the Floss 26 

81 Middlemarch. lat half 20 

31 Middlemarch. 2d half 20 

84 Daniel Deronda. 1st half 20 

34 Daniel Deronda. 2d half t>0 

36 Adam Bede. 1st half 20 

36 AdamBede. 2dhalf 20 

42 Romola 29 

693 Felix Holt, the Radical 20 

707 Silas Marner : The Weaver of 

■ Raveloe 16 

788 Janet's Repentance 10 

762 Impressions of Theophrastus 

Such 10 

1441 Amos Barton 10 

1501 The Spanish Gypsy, and Other 

Poems 20 

1504 Brother Jacob 10 

By Frances Elliot. 

881 The Red Cardinal 10 

By ETa Erergrecn. 

1858 Agatha 20 

J n liana Horatia Ewinar's Works* 

7.^2 Jackanapes, and Other Stories 10 
188Q A Flat Iron for a Farthing. ... 90 

By Kate Eyre* 

1804 A Step in the Dark 90 

Olire P. Fairchild's Works. 

1800 A Choice of Chance 90 

1802 A Struggle for Love 90 

By H. Fnrley. 

1626 Christmas Stories. 91 

B. Ii« Farjeon's Works* 

179 Little Make-Believo 10 

573 Love's Harvest 20 

607 Self-Doomed 10 

616 The Sacred Nugget 20 

6^7 Christinas Angel 10 

907 The Bright Star of Life 20 

909 The Nine of Hearts 20 

1383 The Mvstery of M. Felix 20 

1518 Gantrati 20 

1 735 A Very Young Couple 20 

1790 A St'cret Inheritance 20 

1791 Basil and Annette 80 

1812 Merrv, Merry Boys 20 

1816 The Peril of Richard Pardon.. 20 

1875 A Blood White Rose 20 

1«81 Grif 20 

1889 The Duchess of Rosmary Lane 20 

1890 Toilers of Babylon 90 

By tke Hoa. Mrs. Featkerstoa* 
haogh. 

1848 Dream Faces 91 
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By Helniich Felb«riBaiiii. 

t66 The Prinoess Dagomar of Po- 
land 10 

G. MaiiTllle Fean'a Works. 

1«3 The RoseryFolk 10 

658 Poverty Corner flO 

687 TliH Pai-son o' Dumford SiO 

600 The Dark House 10 

1169 Oominodoi-e Junk 20 

12T6 The Mynns' Mystery 90 

1808 In Jeoj>ardy 20 

1902 The Master of the Oeremonies 20 

1818 Eve at the Wheel 20 

1»44 One Maid's Mischief. 26 

1887 Eli's Children. 20 

1680 This Man's Wife 20 

1694 The Ba? of Diamonds 20 

1748 The Haute Noblesse 20 

1749 Story of Anthony Grace 20 

178S Black Blood 20 

1799 Lady Maude's Mania 20 

1815 A. Double Knot 20 

1824 AMintof Money 20 

OctaTO Feaillet's Works* 

66 The Romance of a Poor Young 

Man 10 

186 Led Astray; or, "La Petite 

Coratesse" 10 

1427 A Marriage in High Life 20 

Gertrude Ferde's Works* 

1072 Only a Coral Girl 20 

1848 In the Old Palano 20 

R. E. Forrest's Works* 

879 The Touchstone of Peril 20 

1858 Eight Days 20 

Mrs. Forrester's Works. 

80 June 20 

880 Omnia Vanitas. A Tale of So- 

ciety 10 

484 Although He Was a Lord, and 

Other Tales 10 

715 I Have Lived and Loved 20 

721 Dolores 20 

724 My Lord and My Lady 20 

726 My Hero 20 

727 Fair Women 25 

729 Mignon 20 

732 From Olympus to Hades 26 

734 Viva 20 

786 Roy andVioU SO 

T40 Rhona 20 

744 Diana Carew; or, For a Wom- 
an's Sake 20 

!)Dce A?ain 20 

Toung Man*s Fan^y 20 

sle Fothergiirs Works. 

.eril 20 

Healey 26 

Borderland 20 

The Lasses of Leverbouse. ... 20 

A March in the Ranks 20 

The First Violin 90 

~"»haod£in 90 



By Francesca. 

68 The Story of Ida 19 

R. E. Francillon's Works* 

185 A Great Heiress: A Fortune 
in Seven Checks 10 

819 Face to Face : A Fact in Seven 
Fables 10 

860 Ropes of Sand 20 

656 The Golden Flood. By R. E. 
Francillon and Wm. Senior.. 10 

Wl Golden Bells 20 

1666 A Real Queea 25 

1825 King or Knave? 20 

By A. Franklyn. 

1470 Ameline de Bourg 20 

Mrs. Alexaader Fraser's Works* 

1851 She Came Between 20 

1826- The Matoh of the Season. . - . . . 20 

By Charlotte French. 

887 The Secret of the Cliffs........ 20 

By li. Virginia French* 

1688 My Roses .. 90 

By J. A. Fronde. 

1180 The Two Chiefs of Dunboy : or. 
An Irish Romance of the Last 
Century 20 

By liady Ctoordana Fnllertoa. 

1286 EUenMiddleton 20 

Bmlle Gaboriaa*8 Works. 

7 File No. 118 20 

12 Other People's Money 20 

20 Within an Inch of His Life. . . 20 

26 Monsieur Lecoq. Vol 1 20 

26 Monsieur Lecoq. Vol. H 20 

83 The Clique of Gold 20 

88 The Widow Lerouge 20 

48 The Mystery of Orcival 20 

144 Promises of Marriage 10 

979 The Count's Secret. Part I ... 20 
979 The Count's Secret. Part II. . 20 

1002 Marriage at a Venture 20 

1015 A Thousand Francs Reward.. 2Q 

1045 The 13th Hussars 20 

1078 The Slaves of Paris.— Black- 
mail. 1st half 20 

1078 The Slaves of Paris. — T»ie 

Champdoce Secret. 2d half. . S# 
1068 The Little Old Man of the Bat- 

ignolles 10 

1167 Captain Contanceau. 20 

By Edward Garrett. 

868At AnyOost 10 

By Mrs. Gaskell. 

988 Cranford 20 

Charles Glhboa's Works. 

64 A Maiden Pair 10 

817 By Mead and Stream 20 

1277 Was Ever Woman in this HU' 
mor Wooodr 90 
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1484 The Golden Shaft, 90 

1795 llie Dead Heart 90 

1874 BkxMl Mooey SO 

1886 Beyond Ck>mpare HO 

By D. Ceell GIbbs. 

807 If Love Be Love 20 

Theo. Gift's Workfl* 

1800 Lil Loilmer SO 

1486 Dishonored 90 

1844 Pretty MlB8 Bellew 90 

By Gilbert ««d 8alliT«tt« 

608 Tlie Mikado, and Other Comic 
Operas 20 

By R. ntnrray Gllcbriat* 

1706 Passion the Plaything 10 

^^, _ By Wenoaa Gilman* 

17M Oni 90 

By Ida Linn Girard* 

1860 A Dangerous Game 90 

By Goethe. 

1048 Fanst 90 

By Howard J. Goldsmid. 

1868 Riven Asunder. 90 

Olirer Goldsmitli's Worics. 

801 8he Stoops to Congtier, and 

The Good-Natti i-ed Han 10 

18W The Vicar of Wakeflield 10 

By Kdward Goodman* 

1081 Too Curious ^ 90 

By Mrs* Goto* 

1449 The Dean'R Daughter. 90 

By Barbara Graham* 

689 Arden Court 90 

James Grant's Worlts. 

566 The Uoyal HiRhlanders; or. 

The BJack Watch in Egypt.,. 9B 
781 The Secret Dispatch 10 

Miss Grant's Worluk 

922 The Sun-Maid 20 

6&5CaraRoma 20 

By Annabel <ixray* 

1874 Terribly Tempted 10 

By Arnold Gray* 

966 Periwinkle.. 90 

Maxwell Gray's Worlcs. 

1084 The SUence of Dean MaiUand. 25 
llfiS The Reproach of Anne«tey .... 20 
1839 In the Heart of the Storm 90 

By Henri GreTille^ 

1678 Frankley ^ ^ 

Arthar Grifliths's Works. 

614 No. 99 2C 

MO Fast and Loom 901 



ByCodlGriiHh* 

688 Victory Deaae 9S 

By Brothers Grimm* 

1500 Grimm*B Fairy Tales, anus- 
trated.) 90 

By the Author of *• Guilty With- 
out Crime." 

645 VIda's Story i» 

By Gainerere* 

1805 LitUo Jewel 9^ 

By liioH tenant J. W« GaaiilwoB* 

1610 Hlstoiy of the Mormons 96 

By F. W. Hadclaader * 

1669 Forbidden IVuit 99 

H. Rider Hagrard's WorlKS* 

438 The Witch's Head 90 

758 King Solomon's Mines 90 

910 She: A History of Adventure. 20 

941 Jess 90 

959 Dawn go 

989 AHan Quntf^rmam ' 20 

1049 A TalH of Three Lions, and On 

Going Back 90 

1100 Mr. Meeson'sWm 90 

1105 Maiwa's Rpvensre 20 

1140 Colonel Quaritch, V. 90 

1145 My Fellow La borer : 90 

1190 Cleopatra: Bein? an Account 
of U)e Fall and Vengeance of 
Harmachis, the Rbyal Egrp- 
tian, as Set Forth by his own 

Hand 90 

1948 Allan's Wife 90 

1335 Beatrice 10 

1635 The World^s Desire. Br H. 
Rider Haggard and Andrew 

L^ne ,... 90 

1849 Eric Brighteyes Oh 

By IiNdoTic HaloTy. 

1406 L*Abb6 Constanthi 90 

By George Hal8o% 

VB6 The Weeping Jt'erry 90 

Thomas Hardy's Works* 

189 The Romantic Adventures of 

a Millimaid 16 

580 A Pair of Blue Eyes 96 

690 Far From the Maddlnsr Crowd 20 
791 The Mayor of Casterbridge. :. 90 

945 The Trumpet-Major 90 

957 The Woodlanders 20 

1309 Desperate Repiedies. 90 

1480 Two on a Tower 90 

aoha B. Harwood's Woifktk 

143 One False, Both Fair 90 

«58 Within the Clasp 90 

1807 The Lady Egeria 20 

Joseph Hatton's Works. 

2800 Clytie 90 

1488 By Order of the Osar It 



